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SENATOR EMERSON L. RICHARDS 


The New Jersey Senator and Atlantic City attorney who is undoubtedly America’s 
greatest champion of the organ in realms where that championship counts most. The 
Senator was responsible for the installation of the Midmer-Losh five manual organ in 
the new Atlantic City highschool a few years ago and is now in official charge of pre- 
liminary work that will undoubtedly lead to the installation of a six-manual organ in the 
new Auditorium being built in Atlantic City, an organ upon which the City will expend 
300,000 dollars, already appropriated for that purpose. The importance of Senator 
Richards in the organ world is not gained by the sizes of these two instruments—the one 
the largest highschool organ in the world, the other the largest organ of any class any- 
where in the world—but because he has made a true study of organ design and uses his 
acquired knowledge in experimenting along new lines and in restoring the most valuable 
assets of the former age of organ building, an age whose best items have been neglected 
in current organ building practises. Other columns of this issue deal more fully with 
these matters. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Buying One 


own church buy an organ. 
I have preached that or- 
gan values are real and 
can be measured, but that 
ke they are also art values 
to 249) and therefore not to be 
measured. Both these views I preached 
to the man selected to purchase the or- 
gan, Mr. J. Warren Stokes, an electrical 
engineer by virtue of whatever a univer- 
sity gives its graduates in that realm, a 
hard-headed business man by all other 
standards. He says he’ll never buy an- 
other organ for anybody. ° 
Some have thought that I drew the 
specifications. I didn’t even define the 
stoplist. Since the business of putting the 
physical content of an organ down in 
black and white, whether in typewriting 
or in print, is rather chaotic with no 
standards anywhere outside the columns 
of this magazine, I promised to serve my 
church to the extent of giving them an ac- 
tual voice, register, stop, and pipe analysis 
of any schemes furnished me. by them in 
their own unidentifyable copies of the 
originals submitted. I believe I had al- 
ready converted Mr. Stokes and his com- 
mittee on two points: first, that there are 
art values in organs which cannot be thus 
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defined in any analysis of any kind; sec- 
ond, that since their own organist, one 
T.S.B., could not help them, no other or- 
ganist was going to be allowed to unless 
the committee would act on my recom- 
mendation and take their final specifica- 
tion from the head of our organ depart- 
ment, Mr. Barnes. Mr. Stokes’ investiga- 
tions of organs carried him along so en- 
grossingly that he decided to thrash the 
thing out for himself, and though this un- 
fortunately eliminated the assistance Mr. 
Barnes would have been, it also eliminat- 
ed, as effectively as I had determined by 
my own methods, the pleasant game of 
graft which is taking values out of so 
many of our finest organs. I claim credit 
for having educated Mr. Stokes to my own 
zeal in seeing to it that every penny in- 
volved anywhere should go to the builder 
and stay with him, that not one penny 
should be sacrificed from the organ itself. 
I cannot see why builders should help 
support players. 

Mr. Stokes didn’t know a Piccolo from 
a Bombarde. He does now. He knows 
a great deal more too. He knows enough 
to never again. My reason for dragging 
him before the organistic spotlight is the 
way he handled difficult and entirely new 
situations, giving the organ builders and 
the organ players, in their respective fields 
of rights, every courtesy and every con- 
sideration, even though there is probably 
only one builder who will concede that 
as truth. 
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I believe the dollar is disappearing from 
the realm of organ building. Here was a 
combination of university graduate and 
hard business man, to whom the dollars 
of a contract meant not a thing till the 
physical and art values of the proposed 
offering were appraised So far as I ob- 
served, no outside influence had any bear- 
ing whatever; he was influenced only by 
the ears of his wife (a professional musi- 
cian) and by the statements of some of 
his friends to whom he talked mechanism. 

And now we come to the actual specifi- 
cations. He asked, “What do you want 
in an organ? Give me your idea of what 
it ought to be.” Who could resist? If 
I drew the specifications, I began in this 
way: The following is not in any way 
intended to dictate the content of an or- 
gan, but merely serves as a player’s state- 
ment of the resources he considers most 
useful in the practical playing of organ 
music. I have always felt keenly the dis- 


advantages under which our builders are 
working, disadvantages arising mostly 
from prejudice and from a too confident 
attitude of knowing more than we players 
do know about organ building; I cooper- 


ated with my committee only to the ex- 
tent of freeing them from loss of money 
values in their organ through the usual 
back-stage business, and freeing the build- 
er from the insufferable nonsense of try- 
ing to make an artistic job out of an im- 
possible stoplist. Items in the skeleton 
stoplist I suggested to Mr. Stokes—and I 
never was told whether or not he used my 
suggestions as I gave them or revised 
them to suit his own rapidly increasing 
knowledge of organ buying—were loose 
at every joint; they were so loose that one 
builder at first said it would be impossible 
to give an exact estimate on such an organ 
for it didn’t define a definite organ at all. 
Another builder called it the most gener- 
ous attitude he had ever seen on the part 
of an organist in asking an organ factory 
to put its name on a product. 


I am undoubtedly under much silent 
criticism among the many friends I have 
in the organ industry; this, coupled with 
the campaign I believe so urgently neces- 
sary in behalf of more freedom for our 
builders and less dictation from our play- 
ers, furnishes my reasons for discussing 
this concrete instance and giving details 
that usually are kept out of print. It is 
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easy enough to skip these few pages and 
turn on to the next, if we are not inter- 
ested; if we are, here are some of the items 
taken from the skeleton stoplist I have 
been charged with as being parent of (let 
the prepositions clash): 

“Proposed as a basis for discussion or 
counter-proposal, and not as an exact 
specification for a completed organ.” 

“Clarabella or any mild flute.” 

“May be borrowed” appeared eight 
times in the Great, but no borrowing was 
required and no unification thrust upon a 
builder whose conscience and experience 
were against it. 

“A Mixture may be used if the builder 
desires, but its parts must be usable sepa- 
rately.” 

“A string tone of some kind.” 

“A string tone of mpp strength.” 

“A Mixture of some kind, each rank 
drawable separately.” 

“Gamba, Dulciana, Salicional, or some 
such 16’.” 

“Another flute of different character 
from the others.” 

“Another 8’ contrasting reed.” 

“A Reed family of some kind at 16’ 8, 
ae? 

“A soft flute or bourdon-quality 16’.” 

“Pedal stops may be derived from the 
manuals, according to the practises and 
preferences of the builder.” 

Two 16’ Diapasons, an 8’ Gamba and 
Violoncello and a 16’ Trombone were the 
only five stops in the entire Pedal Organ 
definitely suggested. 

“Console detached, inclined claviers . . 
. stop action and piston action to be abso- 
lutely silent . . . pedal clavier to be of the 
Audsley-Willis pattern.” 

Who among us has no preference for a 
console? I have and had, but my com- 
mittee never heard me say anything about 
the console, for I have good friends in the 
organ world who won’t build a console to 
any pattern but their own, and I intended 
that they should have the very same right 
to the contract that any other builder 
might have. The organ builders have 
played fair with the players, and it is up 
to the players to play fair; that was my 
main effort. 

Finally my committee had reached its 
decision and I had a telephone call from 
Mr. Stokes: “I want you to come over at 
9:45 tomorrow morning and if the builder 
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and you can agree on a console, he can 
have the contract and the deal is closed.” 
That was heaping coals of fire. The or- 
ganist of the church refused to help as an 
employee should, yet the church was will- 
ing to base a whole contract on the whims 
of that organist in the matter of the ma. 
chine by which music was to be drawn 
from a box of whistles. If I remember 
rightly, my first statement in official con- 
ference with Mr. Stokes and the builder, 
was a question: What kind of a console 
would you prefer to build? To make a 
long conference short, it didn’t matter. 
The builder would supply any type of 
console under the sun, and do one as glad- 
ly as the other. It ended in a contract 
signed with the stipulation merely that 
the console is to be built and equipped ex- 
actly to the pattern and the content of 
heart of one T.S.B. and I couldn’t think 
anything more delightful than that, could 
you? 

I have one more reason for making pub- 
lic property of a private matter, though 
by reason of extraneous circumstances 
this private matter has already been made 
rather public property. When the console 
details were discussed, and console dis- 


cussion ended, this hard-headed and hard- 
hearted committee chairman said, “Now 
let’s look into the specifications; is there 
anything more, Buhrman, you would like 
in this organ to satisfy you completely?” 


We never get enough. I discussed the 
pros and cons back and forth with the 
builder and we finally duplexed the Echo, 
changed an & to a 4’, threw in a half-dozen 
more registers here and there, and called 
it a day. I thought there was a trick in 
it somewhere. Mr. Stokes asked his or- 
ganist, “Does this organ satisfy you com- 
pletely? Does it contain everything you 
think it ought to? Are you completely 
satisfied?” It did and I was. 

Then he turned to the builder and 
asked, “Is this organ a freak organ that 
no one else can play, or is it a sensible 
organ and would you call it absolutely 
normal and satisfactory from the builder’s 
viewpoint?” 

That was a master-stroke. Here was 
a purchaser who wanted his organist to 
have everything he wanted and to have 
the playing-machine built exactly to his 
tastes; and who yet demanded that the 
organ be not the freak product of one 
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mind but a sane and normal instrument 
planned according to the science and art 
of organ building and completely satisfy- 
ing to the certainly superior knowledge of 
the builder himself. And for educating 
my Mr. J. Warren Stokes up to that point 
I can lay me down and die in peace. I 
only wish every purchasing committee 
would take the same attitude, that every 
contract would be as open and competitve 
and as free from initial prejudices (though 
it was a hotly contested job) and that 
every contract-price would be equally all 
for the builder and as equally not one 
penny of graft. 

The minister? Dr..George J. Russell 
is the kind of a minister who appoints a 
man to do a job, and then lets him do it. 
I'll have to be a good organist now; 
there’ll be so many after my job. 

If there are any conclusions to be drawn 
to make the life of an organ salesman 
happier we ought to draw them. 

The dollar does not count so strongly 
any more. To try to present the lowest 
bid is not as effective in getting signa- 
tures on the dotted line as to try to show 
that the factory can turn the dollars most 
economically into the particular kind of 
values the purchaser is hunting. 

As one organ differs from another in 
glory, power, sweetness and other attri- 
butes, the salesman will achieve most who 
accents the peculiar qualities of his own 
product, disdains to speak comparatively 
of the products of his competitors and con- 
fines himself to selling what his factory 
builds. If he hasn’t faith in the superior 
qualities of his factory’s product, then 
align himself with the factory whose out- 
put has his secret favor. 

Sometimes the purchasing committee 
has a little intelligence of its own; the 
salesman who does not flatter on the one 
hand nor attempt to domineer on the 
other, will the sooner reach a common 
basis of understanding with the purchas- 
er and attain that common viewpoint 
where organs can be discussed in a friend- 
ly way. And in these discussions, gladly 
extended by any purchaser, the salesman 
will have all the chance he needs to ex- 
pound the particular excellencies of his 
own product. 

Appeal to the opinions of others is not 
always good psychology. There are com- 
mittees who propose to -do their own 
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thinking and reach their own conclusions. 
The theme is, present the facts and let the 
committee analyze them; an enforced 
analysis and a forced conclusion are alike 
bad business nowadays. 

The organ factory that puts its salesmen 
through a sieve before engaging them and 
sends them to a school for salesmen after, 
will get more contracts than the factory 
that merely goes out after big men with 
important community standing. A con- 
cert organist of high repute doesn’t sell 
Crack & Creek Organs because he thinks 
the Crack & Creek factory is superior to 
all others but because he can make money 
that way; committees are discovering 
this. 

And when the other fellow gets the con- 
tract, continue the good-will the good 
grace, and everything else human and 
good; some other purchaser is sure to con- 
sult a committee that has just been 
through the mill and a good word from 
that committee for a builder who did not 
get the contract is worth ten good words 
for the builder who did. Twenty build- 
ers go after every contract; only one can 
get it. Being a good sport and a good 


loser is sooner or later going to bring in 
some other contract. 

It takes a better psychologist than I 
ever hope to be to draw any conclusions 
on the honorarium, the commission, the 
reimbursement 


for energies expended, 
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and the plain graft; salesmen will prob- 
ably continue to find it the hardest prob- 
lem of all; and salesmen will probably con- 
tinue to believe they lost the contract be- 
cause the graft wasn’t handsome enough. 
The isolated case under consideration 
typifies what an organist can do when he 
can’t do anything. In fairness to the men 
and firms representing America’s organ 
building industry I found my hands tied 
and not only my will but my mind was in 
calm neutrality. I had no favorites when 
my church wasn’t buying organs, I have 
none now. 

The rather amusing conclusion is the 
number and variety of my friends who 
seem to think that the perfect organ can- 
not be built but by the one builder whom 
they have discovered somewhere, and that 
builder is never the same with any dozen 
of them. Thus has the art of organ build- 
ing progressed in America. I’m sorry for 
the public chatter centering on this iso- 
lated job and I’ve met it herewith by all 
the facts in the case known to me, not be- 
cause there is anything of unusual import- 
ance in the actual example but because I 
know that an organist who wants to can 
so conduct himself and guide his purchas- 
ing committee that the deal will be an 
honest one with the full purchase price 
going to the builder and staying with him. 
That, as even Archie knows, is some 
achievement. 
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21st N. A. ©. Convention 


Not an Ultra-dry Story for the Hundreds that Were There but a 
Few Live Facts that Ought to Interest the Thousands 
Who Couldn’t be There for Any of It 
By T. SCOTT BURHMAN 
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same convention may be 
too much; perhaps this 
one ought to be called 
something else. At any 
rate the Portland conven- 
tion of the National As- 
sociation of Organists, 
q Aug. 28th to 31st, was a 

notable affair,, not only 
siete = Peesident of the N.A.O. es- 
pecially urged me to attend and I kept my 
promise, but because everybody had a 
mighty good time of it and there were 
more organ builders mixing with the 
crowd than I’ve heard of for the average 
convention. Aeolian was represented by 
Mr. Robert Pier Elliot, Austin by Mr. 
Herbert Brown, Frazee by Mr. Harry 
Upson Camp, Kimball by Mr. Walter 
Hardy and Mr. Milner of the New York 
office, Midmer-Losh by Mr. C. Seibert 
Losh, Pilcher by Mr. Wm. E. Pilcher, Jr., 
of the New York office, and Skinner by 
Mr. Skinner himself and Mr. Donald 
Harrison; besides that, Mr. Foster was 
there to represent the Orgoblo and buy 
dinners for hungry press representatives. 
Mr. Elliot was probably responsible for 
the courtesy of the Aeolian Company in 
presenting the New York Tribune each 
morning to the guests. 

Of course there had to be welcoming 
addresses and responses but they came 
first and many of us could avoid them. 
Then the luncheon together and the first 
recital, by Mr. Charles Raymond Cron- 
ham on the newly enlarged Austin in the 
Municipal Auditorium where he has had 
to play forty summer recitals on the organ 
given in memory of an organist by Mr. 
Curtis who is popularly known among the 
ladies for his publications. 

Mr. Cronham’s program was a model of 
what the fraternity can present with 
credit and complete propriety for public 
consumption. A public that is given this 
kind of music will come back for more. 


It is not the province of this chattering re- 
port to turn itself into a critique, so there 
need be no analysis or comment of par- 
ticular nature. The encore was a popular 
song; “Drink To Me Only” etc., if I re- 
member rightly. That must have ruined 
a lot of organistic temperaments, but it’s 
making friends for the organ and that’s 
the first need for the present. 

One of Mr. Cronham’s numbers was his 
own mss. Nocturne, a sterling piece of 
music for public use, whether in church 
or concert, whose only fault is its rather 
unsuitable title. I recommend it heartily 
to every member of the profession; it is 
musicianly and musical, and deserves im- 
mediate publication. 

In the evening, after an automobile tour 
of the city and dinner anywhere you 
wanted it, there was a concert by Messrs. 
Alexander McCurdy and Charles Peaker. 
Both played from memory, both prepared 
their registration as diligently as they did 
their notes, and both were a credit to 
themselves and the convention. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy has a big reputation and is worthy 
of it; I’m sorry not to be able to pass his 
performance without bragging a little 
about what these coming Americans are 
going to do for the organ. He’s a mere 
infant at the business but he already plays 
like a master. He must be a good sort 
too, for his minister interrupted a vaca- 
tion to come to Portland to do him honor. 
I met this unusual minister and comment- 
ed on the unusual cooperation, but he 
blamed it in turn on the same unusual 
cooperation he himself gets always from 
this brilliant organist. Mr. Peaker had 
the harder job, for he was not acquainted 
with stop-tongue consoles; his program 
was hard to listen to but it was master- 
fully played. 

Thus endeth the first day. Two ad- 
dresses gave a bad start to the second day, 
but they were both good addresses, so it 
was soon forgiven. Mr. William S. Lin- 
nell of the Portland Music Commission 
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spoke on Music in the Community and by 
his courtesy our readers may read else- 
where such paragraphs as need broadcast- 
ing and renewed emphasis. Dr. Harold 
Thompson of the Diapason staff spoke on 
Anthems for the Small Volunteer Choir 
and used more wit and good sense than 
a convention address should properly 
have, to live down to its reputation. My 
highschool shorthand of forty years ago 
still sticks, so I’m able to quote exactly 
some of the things Dr. Thompson said, 
quoting one because Mr. McAll told me 
to, and the others because that’s the kind 
of a reporter I am. 

“Occasionally even Christian texts for 
Christian churches” are now to be found 
in our anthems. Anthems should have 
three qualifications: 1. melodious themes; 
2. churchly harmony with serenity first; 
3. rhythmic pulse, not of the tom-tom 
variety but with a rhythm following that 
of the words. Mr. Hugh Mackinnon, 
whose work has been commented on by 
our own Mr. Dunham is an article soon to 
be published, was praised by Dr. Thomp- 
son. Dr. Dickinson got this: ‘If there 
is a poetical school-master in church 
music, I suppose it is Clarence Dickinson.’ 


He got more too, for his many wonderful 
contributions to church literature. 
‘American church music of the next fifty 
-years is going to be the church music of 
the English speaking world,’ with the ac- 


cent on The. ‘The music committee must 
be destroyed.’ Dr. Thompson reasons 
that when we engage a lawyer to defend 
a case at court we don’t compel him to 
submit his plans and arguments to a com- 
mittee of a butcher, a baker, and a candle- 
stick maker in order to see if they’re good. 
If we hire an organist, we don’t need the 
b., b., and c-s. m. either. ‘The publication 
of church music is the only field in which 
the advertising is left to the offce cat.’ He 
said that, sure enough, and just that way. 
We believe it too. Our American organs, 
he concluded after many inspections 
abroad, are “incomparably better than are 
made anywhere else in the world.” 

Then a luncheon, an official photo- 
graph, and a recital by Dr. Mauro-Cot- 
tone who was game enough to change his 
program and play the recital anyway in 
spite of a badly sprained ankle, the result 
of a taxi mishap. The Doctor’s program 
exemplified the effects of numbers played 
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from memory and from note; he included 
a selection or two from note, and though 
there was no difference I could honestly 
detect in analysis, yet there was a differ- 
ence. It’s going to be memory playing in 
the coming decade. Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
is back again with his old friend Mr. 
Rothafel and has charge of the organ 
work on the three Kimball consoles at the 
Roxy, New York, where he promises some 
genuine three-console arrangements as 
solo novelties. There can’t be better news 
than this prospect brings for these three 
consoles. They have not been given their 
chance by the management. Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone is a good scrapper and he’ll see 
that they get it. 

The use of American literature is worth 
noting. Both the recital programs in- 
cluded American compositions for their 
own sakes, Mr. Cronham playing two and 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone programing one—TI 
do not include compositions by the recital- 
ists themselves, for obvious reasons. Mrs. 
Lockwood stands first among the players 
who gave part-programs, with an excel- 
lent group of six numbers; next come 
Messrs. Goldthwaite and Steuterman with 
two each, and Mr. McCurdy with one. 
Mr. Fry included two that might be class- 
ed as native; Dr. Noble and Mr. Peaker, 
from England and Canada respectively, 
ignored the budding American school of 
composition. Thus out of nine players, 
seven gave encouragement to our own 
composers in programs planned for organ- 
ists themselves to digest and enjoy. 

In the evening a concert by the 
Women’s Choral Society directed by Mr. 
Rupert Neily, the Portland Men’s Singing 
Club directed by Mr. Alfred Brinkler, 
organ solos by Mr. Henry S. Fry, and 
soprano solos mighty well done to the de- 
light of everybody by Mrs. Charles Ray- 
mond Cronham whose professional name 
is Miss May Korb. Her artistry was a 
challenge to the organ fraternity to try to 
equal it if they could, and they couldn't. 
The organ is not yet the artistic instru- 
ment the voice is; sad but true. True, we 
can play the massive, the big things, like 
Mr. Fry did, but we can’t be the interpre- 
tive artist like Mrs. Cronham was. It was 
her first professional appearance after pre- 
senting the world with a new municipal 
organist, and she had not sung in public 
for a year. Mr. Cronham’s accompani- 
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ments were a model of what they should 
be. Again a mss. Cronham composition 
was used, a number of good proportions, 
requiring real artistry in its interpreta- 
tion. 

Thursday was an all-day boat-ride and 
picnic at Casco Bay and Mr. James C. 
Warhurst displayed his versatility by 
playing flower-girl at the evening dinner 
of a party of the elect at the Congress 
Square. Sure, the whole party was sober, 
in that sense of the word. Then later 
everybody had to be good, for we went to 
church to hear Dr. T. Tertius Noble and 
Mr. Chandler Goldthwaite in a serious 
program for the dedication of a new 
Skinner art-work in the Cathedral, when 
the distinguished creator of many of the 
world’s fine organs heard his very latest 
product under master hands and with a 
distinguished audience including Mr. 
Archer Gibson. Dr. Noble came with his 
family and added two pupils for good 
measure, Mr. Goldwaite couldn’t do that, 
but he did have the major portion of the 
program to play, including four studies of 
his own (in mss.) which won the hearty 
enthusiasm of the profession. 

Thursday, if memory is right, also saw 
the versatile Mr. Warhurst playing mon- 
key to the organ-grinding of Mrs. Brown 
when the party chanced upon an organ- 
grinder, but I promised not to say any- 
thing about that. Nor the picture of Mr. 
Fry locally published. 

I'riday began with executive business, 
followed with a program by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Mathewson Lockwood and Mr. 
Adolph Steuterman, which Mr. Skinner 
promised to review for these pages. since 
further urgent vacation trips demanded 
my leaving town at noon. Mrs. Lock- 
wood had been the subject of an extensive 
eulogy by Dr. Wolf, for whose organiza- 
tion she had played last season in Read- 
ing; according to Dr. Wolf, Mrs. Lock- 
wood is an excellent artist in inverse pro- 
portion to her size and years, and I’m in- 
clined to believe it. Another organist also 
promised to review this performance, and 
he too has failed me. Mr. Steuterman 
rang up two convention recitals this year, 
and that’s a record. 

Reception and Farewell Dinner, com- 
mencing promptly or otherwise at 6:30, 
with speeches by Mr. Curtis and Dr. 
Boynton. Delegates are invited to visit 
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the MacDowell Colony. And the conven- 
tion is done. 

Well, what about it? The N.A.O. is a 
snappy organization where you don’t 
have to wear a topper and where they may 
sneeze at you if you wear spats. A good 
time is always had by all. A bunch of 
organ builders wouldn’t be there other- 
wise. What about conventions anyway? 
There is a growing tendency to try to 
cram in more players and split programs 
between two of them; were I an artist I’d 
never consent to that. It is unfair in sev- 
eral ways, and unsatisfactory in every 
way. I know of no sufficient argument in 
its favor. Programs ought to be confined 
to sixty minutes. There is something 
very seriously wrong with a program if 
an audience has gone home by the time 
the half of it is played. Mrs. Lockwood 
had vision and nerve too when she made 
up her all-American program — and 
neither she nor we are apologizing for it. 
It merely shows what can be done if we 
have a big enough repertoire to do it well. 

Such were the comments of many whose 
comments were worth recording. There 
was an effort to take the convention to 
Canada next year. Commendable, to be 
sure, but the American builders voiced 
their unofficial objection through Senator 
Richards, and I agree with them. There 
is such a thing as self-preservation; the 
business of being over-polite has its con- 
demnation. I believe the conventions 
should either stay on this side of the 
border or, if cooperation is guaranteed, sit 
on the border now and then if it wants to. 
America is not yet old enough, not yet 
sure enough of its own soul, to afford any 
scattering. 

In this regard there is an idea of my 
own which may also appeal to others. It 
seems a pity that our conventions confine 
their recitals to a few builders and to large 
organs. Would it not be a very whole- 
some thing to have but one recital on any 
one organ? It would give more builders 
a chance to get verdicts on their instru- 
ments, it would give the players complete 
use of the instruments upon which they 
must play, and it might give some of the 
other builders—outside the holy few—a 
little incentive to pay us players some 
compliments in return. Actually the vast 
majority of us must do all our work on 
two-manual organs, even our recitals; I 
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for one would be infinitely more interested 
in seeing what Mr. McCurdy could do on 
a 2-20 organ built in 1915 than on the 
4-120 Austin rebuilt in 1928, and I believe 
Mr. McCurdy would be good sport 
enought to undertake it. Conventions 
seem to be having difficulty with their re- 
citalists; there may be a grain of sense in 
my idea. I don’t know, but I’m suspi- 
cious. Charlatanism has fooled most of 
us into an unreasonable awe for the big 
four-manual organ and we’ve grown so 
lop-sided that we don’t want to listen to 


MR. CRONHAM’S RECITAL 
Sibelius—Finlandia. 
Andrews—Second Serenade. 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise. 
Stoughton—In Fairyland. 
Schubert—Symphony. 
De Bricqueville—Etude for Pedals Bm. 
Cronham—Nocturne. 
Wagner—Rienzi. 


DR. MAURO-COTTONE’S RECITAL 
3ach—Toccata Adagio and Fugue Cm. 
Mendelssohn—Sontata I. 

Zipoli—Canzone. 

Franck—Chorale Am. 
Mauro-Cottone—Cantilena and Musetta. 
Carrington-Thomas—Negro Legend. 


MR. FRY’S NUMBERS 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em. 
Mattheson—Air. 

Gluck—-Gavotte. 
Bornschein—The French Clock. 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune. 
Tremblay—Toccata. 


MR. GOLDTHWAITE’S NUMBERS 
Franck—Prelude St. Kilda. 
Vierne—Berceuse. 

Scherzetto. 
3ridge—Adagio. 
Dupre—Ave Maris Stella. 
30ellmann—Fantasie Dialogue. 
Jepson—Pantomime. 
Goldthwaite—Four Etudes. 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Bumble Bee. 
Vierne—Finale (Son. I). 
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a recital on anything else. The N.A.O. 
is strong enough and venturesome enough 
to try something new. The mass of us 
can no more hope to have four-manuals 
under our fingers than we can hope ever 
to get choirs and congregations so highly 
educated that they can thank us for using 
the type of music Dr. Thompson specified. 
It’s rock-bottom explorations for the most 
of us must of our lives. But it’s no sin to 
play a simple ditty now and the~ for the 
kindergarten. 


MRS. LOCK WOOD’S NUMBERS 
Sowerby—Comes Autumn Time. 
Dickinson—Intermezzo (Storm King). 
Parker—Scherzo (Sonata Ef). 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne. 
Baumgartner—Divertissement. 
Jepson—Toccata. 


MR. McCURDY’S NUMBERS 
Sabin—Bouree D. 
Dupre—Antiphon. 
Schumann—Sketch Df. 
Karg-Elert—Legend of the Mountain. 
Franck—Finale Bf. 





DR. NOBLE’S NUMBERS 
Noble—Prelude St. Kilda. 
Veaco—Dirge. 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm. 


MR. PEAKER’S NUMBERS 
Karg-Elert—Nun Danket Alle Gott. 
Bach—Now Rejoice. 

We All Believe. . 

Let All Praise. 
Ireland—Villanelle. 
Howells—Prelude No. 2. 
Palmgren—Rococo. 
Reger—Toccata Dm. 


MR. STEUTERMAN’S NUMBERS 
Noble—Fantasy on Welsh Tune. 
Karg-Elert—Harmonies du Soir. 
Jacob—Vendanges. 

Bach—Two Choral-Preludes. 
Sowerby—Carillon. 
Bonnet—Reverie. 
Mulet—Toccata Tu Es Petra. 
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Organists in the Community 


Some Invaluable Suggestions that will Make for Increased Salaries by 
Reason of Increased Usefulness, Paragraphs of Unusual 
Importance taken Disjointedly 


From an Address by WILLIAM S. LINNELL 
Chairman of the Portland Music Commission 










Ee nin eeeed UNICIPAL MUSIC _be- 


PA MERICANES gan in Portland in 1912 
ead ORGANIST under the guidance of a 
Km! 4 commission of three con- 
hf @ stituted then by provis- 
ional city ordinance as a 
part of the city govern- 
ment. This action was 
SU Oa RES confirmed by legislative 
cee enactment at the next ses- 
sion of the State Legislature. This act 
and the ordinance define the powers of the 
Commission, which are the exclusive con- 
trol of the organ and the public programs 
given by means of it or in connection with 
it. Under the former political govern- 
ment of the City the members of the Com- 
mission were appointed by the Mayor. 
Under the present system they are chosen 
by the City Council. While the commis- 
sion has always included in its personnel 
one member whose main interest has been 
music in some form, yet the City has been 
fortunate in that every commission has 
been in part made up of persons whose 
main interest lay in some profession or 
business other than music, and, in all cases 
of change in the personnel, at least one 
member has been appointed or retained 
who has had some record of public service 
in other lines. Without. intending any 
criticism of musicians, it would be a mis- 
take to recruit the commission entirely 
from their number. 

The present Portland Music Commis- 
sion is composed of one musician, one 
business man and one lawyer. The busi- 
ness man and the lawyer each have musi- 
cal experience and background—the busi- 
ness man through vocal study and actual 
participation in group music of one kind 
or another for many years, the lawyer 
through early vocal study and, from boy- 
hood, the musical atmosphere of a family, 
several of whose members have been ac- 
tively engaged in one branch or another 
of musical endeavor. 


Some real judgment of musical merit 
must be found in the commission, as dis- 
tinct from, and independent of that of the 
municipal organist or other musical leader 
employed; business judgment is required 
not only for financial consideration, but 
for the purpose of conceiving the program 
as a full, rounded out whole as viewed 
from the organization standpoint. Dreams 
cannot come true if there are no dreams. 
The professional man supplies the dreams 
of accomplishment through his logical 
working out of theories of cause and ef- 
fect, putting together the real, the imagin- 
ative and the psychologic to make the 
fabric to spread before the masses. The 
knowledge of humanity high and low, 
young and old, busy and idle, coming from 
political and public service contacts pro- 
duces the patience to abide the result, the 
tact to overcome panicky and ill consider- 
ed trends, and the art of anticipating and 
providing for motives, desires, wishes and 
the hundred emotions that stamp one in- 
dividual as different from another. Every 
such commission needs a loud-speaker. 
In this instance I am it. 

Many appearances of a real municipal 
musical program exist. It will be found 
that some, if not many, are municipal or 
community only in appearance. They do 
not reach out and grip the populace with 
the idea that the program is theirs. The 
people merely accept them as the individ- 
ual efforts of performers to whom they 
accord their praise or criticism, but never 
the pride of ownership. Some one thin~ 
ought to be thought of as the property, if 
I may use the term, of the people, making 
the performances theirs, although only 
some of them actively participate. . 

Because it readily lends itself to this 
idea of public ownership the organ is the 
ideal instrument to furnish the realism of 
ownership essential to arouse civic pride. 
No one owns a musical organization. No 
one possesses music. Musical atmosphere, 
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reputation, appreciation, skill are all in- 
tangible. They cannot be visualized and 
pointed to with pride, to be seen by the 
stranger. An organ may be a permanent 
exhibit, large enough in size to impress, 
located in a public building, the property 
of and used by all. It records in the minds 
and hearts of the people, because of its 
extreme adaptability to all occasions, a 
wide variety of tonal combinations, infi- 
nite complexities, without confusion, be- 
cause eyes are focused upon one performer 
instead of endeavoring to watch a hundred 
and identify with each his particular part 
in melody or harmony. It is susceptible 
of ownership and should be owned by the 
city or town, not an organization, how- 
ever public its nature. It is an advantage 
to have it purchased by the taxpayer’s 
money; the idea of ownership is accentu- 
ated. It should, however, be accepted 
gratefully, if offered as a gift to the city 
or town by one whose own appreciation 
of it joins the realism of the gift within 
the personality of the donor, for then the 
civic pride of ownership is mingled with 
pride in the thought that the donor believ- 
ed in the musical sensibilities of the com- 
munity and its capacity to appreciate. 
With the organ as the center of municipal 
music the commission or other manage- 
ment has the minimum of personalities to 
manage. It is not to be doubted that a 
single organist with a multitude of idio- 
syncrasies, vagaries, temperaments, 
whims, reasons or lack of them may pre- 
sent some difficulties of management. 
Organists have them sometimes, but so do 
lawyers and business men. But think of 
multiplying the problems fifty or a hun- 
dred fold by using as the center of the pro- 
gram an aggregation of musical instru- 
ments or voices with their group of organ- 
ization owners! 

The organist must be, if possible, a pre- 
eminent musician, but, musician or not, 
he must be all that is represented by the 
personnel of the Commission. This, for 
two reasons. It is absolutely essential 
that he get along with the Commission (I 
generously give him the responsibility) 
and he must be the instrumentality for 
carrying out the program. He must never 
yield the artistic ideal, yet he must put it 
to work, perhaps, upon a purely mundane, 
practical problem. Eyes must be reached 
that never leave the ground. Ears must 
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be reached whose chief concern is shop 
talk of gossip. Intelligences, only half 
suspected, must be quickened, hearts that 
are only organisms must be awakened to 
emotional pulsation. He must doit. The 
means to do it is his choice but the course 
he travels may well be laid out by the 
commission. 

Age in years is not necessarily a factor 
in the choice of an organist but he must 
be both old and young in his sympathies. 
He should be old enough in experiences, 
not alone in music, but in life, to perform 
well, to select properly his programs, but 
above all to understand the logic in the 
difference of appeal of the music he plays 
to different individuals and classes. He 
must have temperament but of a kind 
readily put on and taken off as the proper 
occasion requires. Temperament goes 
well when seated at the organ. It is a 
drawback when on one’s feet acknowledg- 
ing the plaudits of the crowd and a curse 
when it interferes with the practical parts 
of the program, such as detail preparation 
for the recital or concert, meeting inter- 
ested people, explaining the technicalities 
of the instrument. That an organist 
should be well grounded in the classical 
works of the old masters is essential to his 
work if he is to last and be of real service. 
Not only are such numbers necessary 
upon his programs but his development 
of his own individual style and the formu- 
lation of his programs, depend in large 
measure upon his knowledge of the ex- 
tremes in music, and he may more easily 
lead others into good taste by using clas- 
sical works sufficiently often to make 
them familiar. The municipal organist 
cannot, however, assume that in the com- 
munity he, himself, represents the classi- 
cal in the sense of the super-dignified, the 
non-plus-ultra, or, to use extremely ex- 
pressive though ultra modern language, 
the “highbrow.” One organist I knew 
could not bring himself to play hymns or 
songs for community singing. The first 
thing an organist must decide is whether 
he will be a recitalist or a true Municipal 
Organist. Let him not start work as the 
latter unless he has the spirit of public ser- 
vice. All organists cannot be public ser- 
vants. If they cannot they ought to stick 
to the field of individual recital and con- 
cert work. 

Again the organist cannot, as the boys 
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say, “high-hat” the common folks if he 
would be happy and successful. He must 
be one of all the people in the community, 
not just a select few. He is one of a group 
of public servants. To that same group, 
belong the members of the city council, 
the manager of the electric light company, 
the man who reads your meter, the street 
car conductor, the taxi driver and the man 
who wields the pick and shovel digging 
the ditch for the community water sys- 
tem. Some of these may do their job bet- 
ter than he his. The service performed 
by some of them may at the time render- 
ed be more essential to human happiness. 
He can be in and of all classes of people 
without being “it”. Personality counts 
a great deal. Willingness to enter into 
community activities other than his work 
helps in scoring in his own line. He 
should be a worker in the ranks part of the 
time. In this way one of our organists ar- 
rived at the Presidency of our Rotary 
Club. Service to one’s fellowmen with- 
out pay produces a good will toward one’s 
own business or work which has amazing 
results. Every municipal organist should 
consider that his salary pays him also for 
being a good public spirited citizen. Such 
qualities should be expected and required 
of him. 

We are dealing here with the popular 
will, whim or emotion (call it what you 
will), and it may change over night just 
as it does in politics or in the amusement 
field. Strange as it may seem, good music 
is not the one essential factor to success, 
though it is necessary. Good taste of the 
educated is so mingled with mob psychol- 
ogy that both the Commission and the or- 
ganist must be on the alert to constantly 
change methods and materials to attract 
and keep the interest of all the people. 
The object is, of course, to saturate the 
community with a sense of musical appre- 
ciation, to stimulate individual effort, to 
fire the ambition of the young to develop 
some talent they may have, to cause the 
workman and the housewife to hum over 
some worth while melody which, heard 
at our concerts, persists in the subcon- 
sciousness until it is a familiar companion. 

In our opinion the organ should be the 
basis of all these concerts. Never, except 
on very rare occasions, do we substitute 
entirely some other form of music. It 
must be recognized, however, that organ 
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music, however skillfully played upon 
however complete an instrument and 
however varied in characteristics, becomes 
finally too heavy to continuously hold the 
attention of the masses. In our first years 
our civic pride stimulated attendance upon 
purely organ concerts. When attendance 
lagged, paid week night concerts with 
high paid artists were added to the pro- 
gram. These lasted with success over a 
brief period, but finally caused a deficit. 
Now the weekly Sunday programs carry 
added atractions by way of vocal or in- 
strumental solos, group work of both 
kinds, and, not infrequently, community 
singing of familiar songs. We have learn- 
ed from experience to keep clear of speak- 
ers and especially any kind of religious ex- 
ercises. Our first organist, Mr. Macfarlane, 
formed the Portland Men’s Singing Club. 
It now stands on its own feet and is a 
most frequent prize winner in New Eng- 
land contests, a source of satisfaction to 
the Commissioner and of pride to our peo- 
ple. Our present organist, Mr. Cronham, 
has assembled a symphony orchestra of 
over eighty players, which in two short 
years has taken its place at the apex of our 
instrumental musical activities. The ser- 
vice rendered in training, both to the 
musicians and the Portland public, is of 
inestimable value. 

The particular individual form of pro- 
gram takes its characteristics from the 
general scheme of operation and has been 
somewhat dealt with in passing’ through 
the description of the latter. The main 
object is to attract and hold as large audi- 
ences as possible in order to reach the 
most people. So differentiation, one pro- 
gram from another, is necessary, and each 
program must be so varied in its content 
as to appeal in some measure to all. We 
consider our present organist a master in 
this art. No one can easily leave the hall 
after any of the concerts without having 
heard at least one number that has a 
special appeal to his or her taste. Yet no 
sacrifice of dignity is made, no trashy 
numbers appear. 

In general, the program should be not 
too long, a mixture of the‘solid and dig- 
nified with the somewhat catchy; the form 
of music should be sufficiently varied. 
Local interest and curiosity should be 
stimulated. There should be something of 
emotional appeal, some thing of restful na- 
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ture, something for pure recreation, and, 
withal, a general upward lift to the pro- 
gram, which makes for education of the 
masses. 

The work that can be done by coopera- 
tion of the newspapers with the Commis- 
sion is, if properly done, of immense bene- 
fit. Always the papers should carry ad- 
vance comment on the concerts. We get 
the best results in this regard when news 
of the programs is coupled with some 
measure of information with respect to 
the characteristics of some one or more 
numbers and some historical or romantic 
narrative of some part of some composer’s 
life. These things interest the public 
amazingly. I verily believe in some in- 
stances a properly conducted department 
of this sort in the newspaper exerts as 
great an uplift influence as may the edit- 
orials and sell just as many papers. It is 
not commonly so thought by newspaper 
managers and editors. I believe they 


most commonly overlook a fairly good op- 
portunity for public service and a source 
of increased circulation. 

Reports of concerts are too often mere 


recitals of the program order, which per- 
haps some space writer is permitted to 
elaborate by the use of euphonious 
phraseology which shortly becomes stilt- 
ed and habitual, until every concert goer is 
a “music lover”, every lady artist “dainty” 
and “sweet” and “charming”, every man 
is possessed of a voice of “glorious 
power”, every organ number is “rich in its 
tonal coloring”, and they might well end 
up with “a good time was had by all”. O, 
that we might have real musical and 
dramatic critics attached to every news- 
paper in the land where educational 
musical programs are conducted! No city 
can boast of being musical unless it num- 
bers among its inhabitants at least one 
properly educated person with the cour- 
age to tell the truth’ Press notices that 
are mere pandering palaver are worthless 
to artists. The public gets no reaction 
from stereotyped compliments. Honest, 
intelligent, discriminating criticism is the 
vitalizing life blood of musical desire. Let 
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the artist be on his mettle, knowing his 
work is to be searchingly examined and 
fearlessly but honestly described. Let the 
concert goer turn with avid interest to the 
description of a concert he has heard and 
compare the impressions he has retained 
with those expressed by the critic, learn 
his errors of judgment or develop his in- 
dependent tastes. Let the unfortunate 
who has missed the concert or who has no 
inclination for such things find out what 
he has missed or be inspired to investigate. 
Let merit be honestly praised, trash con- 
demned, improvement be suggested, error 
corrected, youth and inexperience tender- 
ly but constructively dealt with, declin- 
ing musical ability be advised considerate- 
ly and, with due honor to past successes, 
to “be its age”. Then shall those who are 
endeavoring to lead the masses to higher 
levels of musical appreciation have the 
benefit of honest and helpful cooperation 
from the reviewer. 

It is not easy to analyze what urges 
people to attend these concerts and en- 
gage in the other activities sponsored by 
the Commission. One must, however, 
draw upon his knowledge of the variety of 
human experiences and emotions, to prop- 
erly appeal to the public. Forced public 
support will never last. We can’t brow- 
beat our public into enthusiasm. Talk of 
duty and pride serves only in extreme 
emergencies. Rather does such a course 
imply you have nothing worth while to 
offer. Active persuasion may be used but 
always having its foundation in a true and 
correct picture of the personal benefits to 
be received. Campaigns.to arouse public 
enthusiasm should usually be avoided. 
Canvassing actively for subscriptions to 
any paid portion of the program offers 
opportunity for more harm than good if 
the efforts fail; persons so employed be- 
come wearied, even if successful; a natural 
tendency to drawback is ultimately and in- 
evitably created both upon the part of the 
solicitor and the solicited. All these 
measures may be employed in a mixture, 
provided the mixing is so thorough they 
cannot be separately recognized. 

















Console Standards 
The Readers Accept the Editor’s 
Invitation and Discuss 
Vital Questions 


By CARLETON BULLIS 


REGISTER CONTROLS 

1. Layout oF sTOPKEYS: when there 
are two rows in bolster above upper 
manual: to be arranged in blocks of 
two rows per manual group, instead 
of in long single rows per group. 
Plat of groups across bolster: Pedal, 
Swell, Solo, Great, Choir, each group 
being blocked off by adequate 
spacers. 

2. LayouT OF STOPKEYS WITHIN 
EACH BLOCK WITH REGARD TO PITCH: 
lowest pitch at left of lower row, 
higher pitches successively to the 
right, as 32, 16, 8, 4, etc., continuing 
a. the left of upper row. Mutation 
pitches in proper intermediate places, 
or, if desired, in a group by them- 
selves. Couplers to that keyboard 
to be in upper row (perhaps occupy- 
ing entire row, or at its right, slight- 
ly set off from stops by a spacer). 
Sub and super couplers on _ that 
manual to be slightly set off from the 

other couplers by a spacer. 
’ 3. Layout OF STOPKEYS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO POWER AND QUALITY: with- 





Under the Editorship of 
Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


in each group of similar pitch, as 
provided above, the loudest registers 
to be towards the left, arranged 
descrescendo to the right, with no 
grouping according to qualities or 
types of tone (perhaps unit-organs 
excepted). Reeds therefore to be in- 
terspersed among other qualities in 
accordance with gradations of power. 
Any distinguishing marks should be 
by color of lettering or of celluloid. 

4, COLOR SCHEME FOR STOPKEYS: 
each different timbre to have a color 
of its own, that it may be distinguish- 
ed without reading. Present vulgar- 
ly extreme colors to be abandoned 
in favor of unobtrusive tints. Black 
celluloid not to be used for couplers. 

5. LETTERING ON COUPLERS: re- 
gardless of grouping of couplers 
with stops of a manual, the full title 
of the coupler to be lettered thereon, 
as “Swell to Choir 8”, etc. 


COMBINATION DEVICES 


6. MANUAL CoMBINATION PIs- 
Tons to be double touch: first touch 
for stops and only couplers within 
that division, including the unison 
separation; second touch for pedal 
stops and only couplers to pedal. 

7. PEDAL COMBINATION PISTONS 
(tee-studs, duplicated if desired in 
the keyslips) to be double touch: 
first touch for pedal stops and any 
octave coupler for the pedal action 














only; second touch for all pedal 
couplers. 

8. GENERAL COMBINATION PISTONS 
to be double touch: first touch for all 
stops; second touch for all couplers. 
These generals to be miniature 
touch-key type, acting downwards, 
and placed on a ledge above the top 
manual, and not between manuals or 
not as tee-pistons. 

9. CANCELS: a double touch can- 
cel piston or other device to be placed 
with the stop-controls of each group 
on the stop panel or stopkey bolster, 
and not in the keyslip between 
manuals where it has little value. 
First touch: cancels couplers on that 
keyboard or to that keybord; second 
touch cancels stops. A general can- 
cel to be placed above the upper man- 
ual with the general pistons; first 
touch to cancel all couplers, second 
touch to cancel stops. 

10. COUPLER COMBINATION PIS- 
TONS: a few pistons, if desired, to 
control selected couplers from the 
entire equipment. Reversibles such 
as the more used Swell to Great, 
Solo to Great, etc., to be in keyslips ; 
usual pedal reversibles for tee-pis- 
tons, perhaps duplicated in keyslips. 

11. UNISON SEPARATIONS to be 
segregated in a group by themselves, 
but made available in manual com- 
binations as noted in item 6. 

12. REVERSIBLE PEDAL LEVER de- 
taching couplers from the register 
crescendo action. 

13. A REGISTER CRESCENDO 
SWITCHBOARD to provide a selective 
crescendo for stops and couplers, 
that an organist may plug in his 
choice of a build-up. 

14. DANGER SIGNALS: register 
crescendo, tutti reversible, and any 
other blind devices which are apt to 
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cause embarrassment when inadver- 
tently left on, to be provided with 
brilliantly lighted signals placed con- 
spicuously in a central position under 
the music rack. 

KNEE PANEL PLACEMENT 

THE KNEE PANEL to be placed far 
enough away under the key-table 
that there is no jutting out of pedal 
piston devices over the pedal keys. 
Balanced pedals also to be placed far 
enough back that there is no over 
hang above the pedal keys. 

(There are many things to be 
seriously thought over in Mr. Bullis’ 
recommendations. The readers are 
invited to tackle such ideas as they 
oppose most violently, but it is hoped 
that as much attention as possible 
will be centered on the chief item un- 
der present discussion, namely the 
combination pistons. ) 


By EDWARD C. DOUGLAS 


IS THIS DISCUSSION about pis- 
tons confined to West Pointers, or 
will you tolerate a few remarks 
from a private in the rear rank? 

Probably each builder will con- 
tinue to advocate his pet scheme un- 
til somebody’s patents expire. The 
recitalist is also in a class by him- 
self. (I believe I tried to play one 
once, but only once.) How about 
the ordinary catch-as-catch-can or- 
ganist, playing a ten-thousand dol- 
lar job? I refer to the organ, not 
the salary. 

If a struggling choir gets off pitch, 
he must throw in something strong- 
er at once, without disarranging the 
general plan. In such an emergency, 
and while improvising your way 
through a liturgical service, there is 
no chance to “prepare in advance.” 
No possibility of the parish’s buying 
double-touch pistons when they 
have left out important stops in or- 
der to “Be sure and have chimes.” 

I am playing one of Mr. Austin’s 
products now, with  single-touch 
manual pistons, operating pedal 
stops and couplers. Such pistons 
are a positive menace. The only 
safe bet is to set all combinations 
with the softest pedal register and 
without coupler, adding coupler 
again by hand, if you want it, rather 
than taking the chance of getting a 
loud pedal when you don’t want it. 
Therefore, I say “Yes” to Mr. Far- 
nam and “No” to Mr. Austin on this 
point—unless you provide double- 
touch. 

Mr. Farnam does not mention 
general pistons. Mr. Austin is right 
in recommending them. They are 
about the most useful accessories to 
a modern organ-—but his location is 
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MR. JAMES A. BAMFORD’S RESIDENCE ORGAN 
Mr. Bamford, of Portland, Oregon, sets a good style for the rest of us to follow, 


and what one man can do, another can. 


Why not install your own residence organ 


and be free of ice-cold churches this winter? 


wrong; too far away. They should 
be at the left under the Great manu- 
al. Give me eight generals, six pis- 
tons on each manual, a good even 
Register Crescendo, a completely en- 
closed (small) organ, and I am 
happy. 

The first four generals I would 
arrange by tone-color on 8’ basis: 
1 Strings, 2 Flutes, 3 Diapasons, 4 
Reeds; the other four (and this will 
apply to a pretty large organ) I 
would arrange for special fireworks. 
Every organ, large or small, should 
have one or two general pistons af- 
fecting couplers only. With such 
an arrangement, you can “Brighten 
up the corner where you are” with 
great speed and interest. (No—I 
am not strong for evangelistic mu- 
ic.) 

Have seen some organs with more 
pistons than stops—too deep for me. 
Have just been playing one with a 
whole raft of couplers, except that 
there is no way to play Chimes with 
the feet. If these pistons and 
couplers cost money, why not leave 
out a few of them and buy some 
pipes? If they cost but a few cents, 
let the builders continue to offer 
them as talking points when landing 
a contract. 

I agree with Mr. Farnam in all 
all points except two: I reserve the 
highest-numbered manual pistons 
for the solo reeds, in order of 
strength; this is particuarly import- 
ant in large organs, with Solo, Great 
and Choir Stops away over on the 
right. Second, I like this arrange- 
ment of the crescendos: 

Two-manual: Great, Swell, Reg- 
ister. 

Three-manual : 
Swell, Register. 


Choir, Great, 


Four-manual: Solo, Choir, Great, 
Swell, Register. 

Adding the extra pedals on the 
left seems to me the most logical ar- 
rangement and saves confusion 
when moving to organs of varying 
size, which is my lot at present. 
(No steady job). 

Pedal Touches have not been 
mentioned, though perhaps implied. 
They should duplicate the general 
pistons, on the one hand, and the 
pedal pistons, if there are any. Ad- 
justing them separately _ breeds 
trouble. 

One more point: 


If you have 
double-touch pistons, and if you 


wish to control your manual and 
pedal registers with one fell swoop, 
be sure the builder gives you an ab- 
solutely free selection of pedal stops. 
Some organs are arranged so that, 
for instance, No. 4 manual piston, 
on any manual, controls No. 4 com- 
bination of pedal stops. This works 
pretty well with the Great, but sup- 
pose you try it with the Choir, or. 
Echo? SeELan! 


AND THAT’S THAT 


THE WEST Pointers of Mr. Doug- 
las’ imagination are too specialistic 
to be trustworthy guides for the 
common lot of humanity. Too much 
invention applied to a console, with- 
out the severely restraining hand of 
abstract common-sense, will cause 
more injury than the organ world 
will be able to heal in many a moon. 
It has been my duty or pleasure or 
whatever to educate a man in the 
art of organ buying. I’m proud of 
the job I did in this one regard: 
when he finished getting the organ- 
ist’s idea of what he wanted to play, 
he turned to the builder and asked, 








THE LATE DR. J. J. MCCLELLAN AND MR. BAMFORD 
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Dr. McClellan, the famous organist of the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, was a friend 
of Mr. Bamford’s, on the reader’s right, and delighted his household with recitals 
on the Bamfords’ residence organ. 


“Ts this a freak organ that nobody 
else will be able to play, or is it a 
normal instrument that any expert 
organist can handle?” 

Any console idea that departs 
from the fundamentals, propound- 
ed in our original invitation to de- 
bate the console, is not conducive 
to efficiency but destructive of it. 
Mr. Douglas describes the single- 
touch piston that drags in the pedal 
stops and manual couplers also, 
whether we want them or not, as a 
positive menace and certainly it is. 
His plan of keeping the Swell Or- 
gan crescendo shoe in one fixed po- 
sition, and adding the others on its 
left is so sensible that in spite of the 
fact that it is precisely contrary to 
an opinion I have held for decades 
I am perfectly willing to adopt it 
and champion it and if anybody 
wants to object to it he is perfectly 
free to do so but he’s going to have 
Mr. Douglas and me as contenders 
or defenders, so he had better have 
a care for Mr. Douglas is a fighter. 
(So am I.) One more point: Mr. 
Douglas points to the bungling that 
results when builders or designers 
use terminology loosely and mistake 
Piston Masters for Tutti Pistons. 
A Tutti Piston operates on any and 
every stop and coupler in the entire 
organ, exactly as the player wants 
it to. A Piston Master merely oper- 
ates on the other pistons; No. 5 Pis- 
ton Master merely operates all No. 
5 manual and pedal pistons. Piston 
Masters are as cheap to build as a 
door-bell is; Tutti Pistons are more 
expensive than any others. This is 


merely another instance where loose 
terminology has 
with it. 


brought trouble 





So we have some new principles 
pretty well established, with Mr. 
Douglas’ clarifying remarks: 

The crescendo-shoe order is estab- 
lished ; 

Single-touch pistons operating 
pedal stops and couplers too, are 
relegated to the ash-heap; 

Tutti Pistons must be genuine and 
not misnomers. 

Since the Editor in Chief gets all 
the blame for anything that goes 
wrong anywhere, he feels it neces- 
sary to speak his own mind now and 


then, and with emphasis. 
—T.S.B. 


MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
gives some general principles for 
console placements and in regard to 
the combination pistons merely says: 


‘Combination pistons to be single 


touch, acting upon the stops only of 
their division. No couplers or pedal 
stops must come on with the manual 
pistons.” There are many players 
who approve this arrangement, 
whereas there are just as many who 
would be very seriously handicapped 
by a combination piston system of 
such limitations. Again the double 
touch system comes to the rescue and 
absolutely satisfies both demands. Is 
it fair for one school to attempt to 
deny the other its wishes? Mr. 
Biggs’ system is simple and direct; 
everybody knows exactly what to ex- 
pect; in that it is commendable. But 
it falls short of meeting the needs of 
an increasing number of players, and 
in that it must be rejected. But it is 
infinitely better than a complicated 
arrangement wherein the pistons are 
assigned several different functions. 
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As Mr. Austin points out, the 
modern organist who has been used 
to pistons of limited scope, must 
adapt himself to those of universal 
control, for in the long run there is 
a tremendous gain in a player’s “feel- 
ing of confidence and poise, very de- 
sirable. to an artist;” and with one 
sweep, the necessity of “thinking 
ahead” is done away with. The 
pianist never has to think ahead and 
prepare ahead; he plays as he feels 
at the moment. Piano recitals have 
been commercially and artistically 
successful some generations ahead of 
the organ recital. Our instruments, 
not our players, have been the cause. 


Mr. Bamford’s Organ 


An Oregonian Shows the Rest of Us 
What to Do About the 
Organ Problem 


> PENDING your winter 
mornings at home, prac- 
ticing on your own 3m or- 
gan, with the kind of a 
console you like and a 
specification that fits your idea of 
what a musical organ should be— 
how much would you be willing to 
pay for that independence? Mr. 
James A. Bamford, of Portland, 
Oregon, may be a millionaire for all 
your scribe knows, or he may be an 
organist with a salary of five dollars 
a Sunday; it’s all the same so far 
as the story goes. 

Mr. Bamford is a devotee of the 
organ. It would be very pleasant 
to own one. So Mr. and Mrs. Bam- 
ford purchased a 2-12 and it has 
grown into a 3-39 upon which the 
famous B-C-D trio of Bonnet, Cour- 
boin, and Dupre have given recitals. 
Dupre improvising a whole sonata 
in your own home on your own or- 
gan for your own: guests. The fre- 
quent recitals given on Mr. Bam- 
ford’s organ are open to the public. 
The first recital was given Feb. 26th, 
1928, by Mr. John Stark Evans, and 
the list of recitalists includes Con- 
suelo Allee, Warren D. Allen, Hugo 
Goodwin, Alfred Hollins, Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, Ethel Lynn Mans- 
field, the late Dr. J. J. McClellan, 
and on June 28th last Frank L. 
Sealy. 

The Pedal contains a 32’ Result- 
ant, 16’ Bourdon and Gedeckt, 8’ 
Gedeckt and Trumpet. The Great 
has 8’ Diapason, Gamba, Gemshorn, 
Gemshorn Celeste, Concert Flute, 
Flute Celeste, 4’ Flute, 2’ Fifteenth. 
The Swell has 16’ Bourdon, 8’ Dia- 
pason, Viole d’Orchestre, Salicional, 
Voix Celeste, Aeoline, Vox Ange- 
lica, Quintadena, Tibia, Flauto 
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Dolce, 4’ Flauto d’Amore, 2 2/3’ 
Nazard, 2’ Flautina, 1 3/5’ Tierce, 
III Mixture, 8’ Oboe, and Vox Hu- 
mana. The Choir has 8’ Dulciana, 
Violin, Viole Celeste, Clarabella, 4’ 
Orchestral Flute, 8’ Oboe and Clari- 
net. There are 30 combination pis- 
tons, 17 couplers, and three expres- 
sion chambers, with the Great en- 
closed, as every musical Great 
should be. The organ is Straight, 
save the unified Bourdon. 

The dedicatory program included 
Bach, Tchaikowski (three move- 
ments from the Pathetique), Guil- 
mant, and Franck; other formal pro- 
grams late in the season gave Amer- 
icans a hearing—MacDowell, Cad- 
man, Rogers, Stebbins, Frysinger, 
Brewer, Sealy, Becker and Maitland. 

This sketch wanted a photo of 
Mr. Bamford, who at first declined 
with, “I do not feel that this would 
be an artistic asset to your pages.” 
But T.A.O. usually keeps after what 
it wants when it knows it wants the 
right thing, and we secured a “snap- 
shot taken of Dr. J. J. McClellan on 
his last trip to Portland; in the 
event you should decide to use my 
picture I shall be able to carry a 
little reflected glory by so renowned 
a character by my side,” wrote Mr. 
Bamford. So there we have the 
photos of two distinguished gentle- 
men and good friends, with the typo- 
grapher’s column-rule separating 
them for the moment. 

The instrument is equipped with 
automatic player; Mr. Bamford’s li- 
brary contains, says the P.C.M., 300 
rolls. “Needless to say, my personal 
pleasure is mostly derived from the 
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MR. JAMES COLE 


Representing Welte-Mignon in the New 
England territory as elsewhere an- 
nounced in this issue. 


use of the automatic player,” says 
the owner, when _ distinguished 
guests cannot be present to supply 
the programs. We shall be the bet- 
ter if we ponder a moment the bene- 
fits of possessing in our own homes 
such an instrument as Mr. and Mrs. 
3amford enjoy. In the Twentieth 
Century the ownership of such an 
instrument is not so impossible as it 
was in the good old days. To Mr. 
Bamford is due our thanks for per- 
mission ‘to use his own instrument as 
the shining example of How to Do 
It for the rest of the profession. 


Two Pilcher Examples 


One at Home, the Other in the Metropolis; Both Showing 
What the Builders Prefer in a Specification 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SECOND SCIENTIST 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
Organist of the Church: Miss Julia E. 


Broughton 

i R S B 
6, 6. 16. 10. 216. 
13. 5. 15. 1035. 
19. 4 19. 1461. 
11. : 12. ae 779. 
5. . - oie 426. 
. 488. 
62. 67. 78. 10. 4405. 
Obvious Abbreviations: Voice, Rank, 
Stop, Borrow, Pipe; and Pedal, Great, 
Swell, Choir, L for Solo, Echo. Voice 
is an indivisable entity of tone, whether 
of one Rank (like a Diapason) or many 
Ranks (like a Mixture). Stops are the 
console mechanisms controlling both the 
registers (which have pipes) and the 

Borrows (which have none). 

Stoplist compiled from data furnished 
by the Builders. While both quality of 
tone, as represented by stop-names, and 
pitch are given, we greatly regret that in 


8. 8. 9. 


so excellent a stoplist the quantity is 
missing (as so easily expressible by the 
commonly accepted music abbreviations 
from ppp to fff) and since the vast ma- 
jority of our readers cannot be personal- 
ly acquainted with the voicing practises 
of all our American builders, they can 
only approximately guess the effects of 
the various registers and tonal combina- 
tions possible. 

The contract was written by Mr. Will- 
iam E. Pilcher, Jr., of the New York 
office, whose quiet personality and un- 
ostentatious character are winning so 
many friends for the product he repre- 
sents in the Metropolis. 


PEDAL: V6. R 6. 


32 Resultant 
Contra Bourdon 32w 

16 Diapason Major 44w 
Diapason Minor No. 17-G 
Sub Bass 44w 
Dulciana 32m 
Violone 
Contra Viol No. 49-C 


S 16. 


GREAT: V 13. 


9WWwWWwi 
So St he So tS < 
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wo 
on 


CHOIR: ¥V 14; 


49 


50 
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8 


16 
8 


16 
8 


- WV Ss. 


WV 8. 
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Bourdon 32w 
Lieblichgedeckt No. 30-S 
Octave No. 3 

Cello 

Bass Flute No. 5 
Trombone 32r 

Sub Tuba No. 65-L 
Tuba No. 65-L 
R 15. 
*Diapason 73m 
*Diapason One 73m 
*Diapason Two 73m 
*Diapason Three 73m 
Gamba 73m 

Gemshorn 73m 
Doppelflote 73w 
Octave 73m 

Flute Harmonique 73m 
Quint 61m 

Super Octave 61m 
Mixture 183m 

Tromba 73r 

Harp (From Choir) 
Chimes (From Echo) 
Tremulant 

*I Inexpressive 
V 19. RK 21. 
Bourdon 73w 
Diapason Phonon 73m 
Salicional 73m 

Vox Celeste 61m 

Viol d’Orchestre 73m 

Viol Celeste 61m 

Aeoline 73m 

Stopped Flute 73w 

Concert Flute 73w 

Gemshorn 73m 

Violina 73m 

Hohlflote 73w 

Flautina 61m 

Dolce Cornet 183m 

Contra Fagotta 73r 
Cornopean 73r 

Oboe 73r 

French Horn 73r 

_ Humana (Separate Box) 
73r 

Tremulant 

KR ai.. Sap, 

Contra Viol 73m 

English Diapason 73m 
Dulciana 73m 

Viola 73m 

Melodia 73w 

Flute Celeste 61w 

Quintadena 73m 

Rohrflote 73m 

Piccolo 61m 

Clarinet 73r 

Cor Anglais 73r 

Celestial Harp (Deagan) 61b 
Tremulant 

m6, S$ 9: 
Stentorphone 73m 

Gross Gamba 73m 

Gross Gamba Celeste 3r 122m 
(Third Rank from No. 61) 
Grossflote 73w 

Sub Tuba No. 65 

Tuba 85r 

Tuba Clarion No. 65 
Tremulant 
Rs. S9. 

Cor de Nuit 61w 

Dulciana 61m 

Unda Maris 61m 

Vox Angelica 61m 

Viol Aetheria 61m 

Vox Seraphique 61m 

Willow Flute 61m 

Vox Humana (Separate Box) 
61r 
Cathedral Chimes 
“A”) 25b 
Tremulant 


> 15. 


S 19. 


(Deagan 


36 Couplers 


45 Pistons 
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LOUISVILLE AUDITORIUM 
HEREWITH by courtesy of the Build- 
ers we are able to present the stoplist of 
the 4-93-5202 Pilcher Organ being built 
for the new War Memorial Auditorium 
in Louisville for dedication in January, 
1929. 

The Great Organ is expressive and the 
entire manual divisions are Straight with 
the single exception of a 16’ Bourdon 
carried into the Great to supplement the 
16’ Diapason already there. Specifica- 
tions by the Builders. 

The Great, Swell. Orchestral, and Pedal 
Organs are on either side of the stage; 
Solo and Echo Organs are to be in the 
forward part of the auditorium. 

The organ occupies the entire width of 
a large gallery elevated above the ros- 
trum, behind a massive mahogany case 
with large arches for the Diapasons. 
The Second Scientist is said to have the 
largest membership of any in the State; 
it is located at C. P. W. and 68th Street, 
New York. The Builder’s current ad- 


vertisement gives the readers a photo- 
eraph of the console of this important 1n- 
strument. 
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Vo. RY S99. 
Stentorphone 73 
Violoncello 73 
Grossgamba 73 
Gamba Celeste 73 
Grossflote 73 
Forest Flute 73 
Tuba Mirabilis 73 
French Horn 73 
Clarion 73 
Tremulant 
Heavy-wind Tremulant 


V6 Ree S$ % 
Cor de Nuit 73 
Vox Angelica 73 
Voix Seraphique 73 
Vox Aetheria 
Fern Flute 73 
*Vox Humana 73 
Chimes 25t 
Tremulant 
*Separate Chest and Trem. 
’ Couplers 
Pistons 


MR. EDWARD. G. MEAD 
Whose season of recitals at Cornell 
University are summarized in other 
Pp columns of this issue. 3 


LOUISVILLE. KY. 
War MeEmoriIAL AUDITORIUM 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
R. 5 B 


wv. 


r 6. 10. 23. 16. 452. 
Gs) ath: 19. 18. i 1159. 
S 18. 23. 18. are 1595. 
O 13. 13; 18. ei 901. 
AE 9, 9, 9. AS 657. 
E 6. 6. :e ar 438. 

67. 80. 93. 1%. 5202. 
Obvious Abbreviations: Voices, Ranks, 
Stops, Borrows, Pipes, Great, Swell, Or- 
chestral, soLo (L), Echo. 


PEDAL: V6. R10. S 23. 
32 Bourdon No. 9 
Resultant 
16 Diapason One 56 
Diapason No. 23-G 
Violone 44 
Gamba No. 57-O 
Major Bass 44 
Quintaton No. 39-S 
Bourdon 80 
Diapason No. 3 
Violone No. 5 
Major Bass No. 7 
Bourdon No. 9 
4 Diapason No. 3 
Bourdon No. 9 
V Mixture 160 
32 Bombarde No. 18 
16 Bombarde 68 
Trombone No. 36-G 
Posaune No. 52-S 
8 Bombarde No. 18 
22 «4 Bombarde No. 18 
A Chimes (From Echo) 


GREAT: V 15. R19. S$ 18. 
EXPRESSIVE : 
23 «16 Diapason 61 
24 Bourdon No. 9-P 
25 8 Diapason One 61 
26 Diapason Two 61 
27 Diapason Three 61 
28 Gemshorn 61 
29 Claribel Flute 61 
30 Octave 61 
31 Principal 61 
32 Hohlflote 
33 22 Twelfth 61 
34. 2 Fifteenth 61 
Mixture 305 
Trombone 61 
Tromba 61 
Clarion 61 
Chimes (From Echo) 
Celestial Harp (Fm. Orches.) 


SWELL: V 18. 


39 16 
40 8 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


ORCHEST. : 


57 16 
8 


R 23. S18. 
Quintaton 73 
English Diapason 73 
Gamba 73 

Muted Viol 73 

Voix Celeste 2r 146 
Tibia Clausa 73 
Rohrflote 73 

Flauto Dolce 73 
Flute Celeste 61 
Gemshorn 73 

Flute Harmonic 73 
Flautino 61 

Cornet Mixture 305 
Posaune 73 
Cornopean 73 

Oboe 73 

*Vox Humana 73 
Oboe 73 

Tremulant 
Heavy-wind Tremulant 


*Separate Chest and Trem. 


Ris: S16) 


V 13. 


Gamba 73 
Viola Diapason 73 
Dulciana 73 
Viole d’Ochestre 73 
Unda Maris 61 
Concert Flute 73 
Quintadena 73 
Flauto Traverso 73 
Nasard 61 
Piccolo 61 

Tierce 61 
Cor Anglais 73 
Clarinet 73 
Celestial Harp 61b 
Chimes (From Echo) 
Celestial Harp (Fm.D) 
Tremulant 


PERCUSSION: 


Xylophone 
Orchestral Bells 
Bass Drum 
Snare Drum Tap 
Snare Drum Roll 
Tympani 

Cymbal Crash 
Triangle 








PRINTING STOPLISTS 
By WALTER WISMAR 


STOPLISTS INTEREST ME and I am 
interested in knowing the exact size and 
content of an organ; I think the builders 
have not been exactly on the square on 
this point in the past. .Perhaps we ought 
to appreciate a standard form of printing 
stoplists, especially that the actual facts 
are plainly stated. But some of us have 
a poor memory, then too you constantly 
have new readers, so can’t you also add 
a key in each issue? I think it will 
heighten the interest if you limit the 
printing of stoplists as much as possible 
and have none at all in some issues. If 
you print them at all, we don’t want to 
guess—give the full facts, and make them 
plain and understandable. 


PRINTING STOPLISTS 
By THomas Moss 


WITH REFERENCE to this  stoplist 
business, frankly, I’m tired of gazing at 
them. I’m speaking particularly of the 
customary way of printing them, and not 
the way T.A.O. prints them. Any plan 
that deliberately prevents telling honestly 
what is in an organ is not playing fair 
with the trade nor with organists, nor 
helping to increase the interest in the or- 
gan. I hold that the usual way of print- 
ing organ specifications means nothing. 
“Diapason 8’” means nothing to me but 
tonal quality; but “Diapason 8’ mf or ff” 
means both quality and a very definite 
quantity, which guides me immeasureably 
in forming an opinion of tonal resources 
of an organ. While I agree that the 
T.A.O. standard form is at first at bit 
troublesome, if one is really interested in 
getting at the facts, it is an excellent form 
to get acquainted with. My vote is for 
a very loud “yes’ to continue the T.A.O. 
method. 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


'E ORGANISTS have al- 

/ ways been more or less 

¢ handicapped in our ef- 

. forts to make intelligible 

to the listener, who had 
no knowledge of organ music, the 
peculiar style that we felt belonged 
to that instrument. There was a 
time when most of the organ play- 
ing in America was stodgy, stupid 
and soporific. Happily the day of 
the supremacy of legato is over and 
we have an instrument which 
adapts itself to a variety of touch 
graduations. There is in the mod- 
ern organ what sometimes amounts 
to a surplus of tonal colors, with 
which the player may produce an 
infinite number of effects if he is not 
content to limit his activities to the 
fatal convenience of the combination 
pistons. We have overcome a fash- 
ion of playing somnolent composi- 
tions of slender inspiration for the 
opening organ number in the church 
service simply because it was incor- 
rect to have any but “religious” mus- 
ic in the church. 

All of these changes may not be 
universal in all of our American 
churches. Indeed, we may frequent- 
ly discover none of them in some of 


the larger city churches where the 
organist is supposed to be efficient 
and living in the 20th Century. 

While we have progressed amaz- 
ingly, thanks to the inventiveness of 
the American organ  builder—of 
whom not enough can be said—we 
are still not a little backward in 
some of the elements which mark 
the performance of our musical 
brothers. Take the matter of tempo 
rubato. Pianists have not the slight- 
est hesitation in giving a consider- 
able rhythmic treatment to their 
music, especially compositions of the 
emotional type. It may be that it is 
profane to be musically emotional 
in church. It may be that it is easi- 
er to become merely sentimental on 
the organ. It may be that our or- 
ganistic traditions MUST be preserv- 
ed. At any rate most of our organ 
playing is singularly lacking in this 
element of musical expression. 

In our choir work we are not con- 
tent to sing correct notes and main- 
tain an equal tempo at all times. 
There is more and more a general 
change in our standards to meet 
those of secular choral interpreta- 
tion. Read Dr. Coward’s book. 
especially in regard to rhythm and 
to tempo. Yet in our organ play- 
ing, where tonal variation on single 
notes is a virtual impossibility, we 


vary little in the way of musical 
nuance by means of the perfectly re- 
spectable and legitimate device of 
discreet and artistic tempo rubato. 
It has been argued that the organ 
is like an orchestra and limited to 
the comparatively slight changes in 
rhythm which mark the performance 
of the ensemble. This is not true, for 
the player of the organ has at his 
command the intimate control of his 
rhythmic devices at every moment, 
quite as much so as the pianist. 
Moreover, the orchestra. has the 
power to use individual voices and 
colors in an absolutely free and ex- 
pressive manner. Lacking this pow- 
er, the organist should search for 
some sort of a means to augment the 
possibilities that are his. It would 
seem that the argument would need 
little emphasis. 

How frightened we organists are 
of that word “sentimental”! We 
must be most conservative lest that 
dreaded accusation be directed to- 
wards us. The line where music 
ceases to be poetic or romantic and 
sinks to the mawkishness of senti- 
mentality is a fine one and one which 
must rest upon refined taste and dis- 
cretion. Still we may wonder 
whether it would not be better to be 
sentimental occasionally than to per- 
form in a manner that would sug- 
gest the old-fashioned wooden In- 
dian which formerly stood before 
cigar stores. 

I know of organists of reputation 
who play some music superbly and 
yet who do not stir one bit of feel- 
ing in much of their performance. 
To me Franck is a mystic whose 
music teems with a quality which 
must be expressed in the playing. 
Otherwise I do not care to hear it at 
all. Bach, too, was a man of moods. 
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To restrict his music to a dull 
formula which must fit all of his 
work alike is far from artistic. 
Samuels, the pianist, showed us 
how to really enjoy our Bach. 

It is time we as organists came 
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out of the notion that the metro- 
nome was devised to apply to all or- 
gan playing; it is time to begin to 
play the King of Instruments in a 
manner which shall make it worthy 
of this flamboyant title. 


Volunteer Chorus Choirs 
One of the Problems of Church Music Discussed for the 
Benefit of a Bigger and Better Future 


By SHERMAN J. KREUZBURG 





wr, AVING been asked to write 
~ on the above-mentioned 
subject, having culled my 
brain for all that is good in 
the way of advice, and hav- 
ing spent much time at the type- 
writer that might have been profit- 
ably spent at the organ, I am ready 
to inflict on defenseless readers some 
homely. advice on the management 
of a volunteer choir in a church de- 
void of ritual. 

I believe the leader of such a 
choir has a definite duty to perform 
and with this in mind he can strike 
at some of the following items. He 
may inspire a worshipful atmo- 
sphere in a plain service. He may 
produce a type of music that will 
appeal to both congregation and 
choir. He may act as a factor in 
his community for all that is good 
in music. And lastly, he may have 
that rare privilege of cultivating the 
love of fine music in the hearts and 
minds of his choir. 

The nucleus of every choir is a 
quartet. The very best voices more 
than compensate for the money ex- 
pended. An organ that is in good 
condition is highly desirable, and 
having the console in a position so 
that the choir may see you, and you 
may see the choir, is of prime im- 
portance. For many reasons it is 
best to rehearse in a room other 
than the church auditorium. Many 
times the auditorium is so construct- 
ed that when empty, the resonance 
is disagreeable. I do not care to 
conduct a rehearsal with the or- 
gan. The piano frees the organ- 
ist from bothering about registra- 
tion, allow him to hear the parts 
and throws the choir more upon 
their own resources. Gowning a 
choir may bring criticism but the 
appearance will no doubt overcome 
the objection. It is a robe of office 


and is a reminder to the wearers of 
the importance of their position. 

In choosing music it is necessary 
to keep in mind the ability of the or- 
ganization. 


I do not believe it right 





to single out cheap music because it 
is easy to perform, for much music 
that is good for the church service 
is also simple in form. I do believe, 
though, that it should be the desire 
of every leader to increase the abil- 
ity of his choir in handling music of 
a different grade. Properly index- 
ed music is a great help to the choir- 
master. Usually someone in the 
choir is only too anxious to act as 
librarian. My own choir-library is 
cross-indexed and saves me con- 
siderable time in preparing pro- 
grams. 

Rehearsals really make a choir and 
should be held with great regularity. 
I hold one rehearsal during the 
week, one twenty minutes before the 
Sunday morning service, and one 
immediately following it. The two 
Sunday rehearsals allow us to thor- 
oughly brush up the music and give 
both the choir and the leader added 
confidence. Start rehearsals on time 
regardless of how many are on hand, 
and those coming late may perhaps 
learn that it is best to arrive early. 
As it is the custom in my church to 
sing processional hymns in unison, 
I open the rehearsal with these 
hymns, allowing everyone to warm 
their voices before proceeding with 
the anthems. I then take the an- 
thems for the coming Sunday serv- 
ices, first doing those that are dif- 
ficult. After these are done in a 
satisfactory manner, I proceed to 
those that are to be sung the week 
after, and if possible, practise those 
for the third Sunday. Through this 
method the numbers for the coming 
services will be in good shape in time 
for their performance. 

As the time for rehearsal is short 
I never have the quartet use it for 
incidental-solo practise. Either be- 
fore or after the rehearsal is time 
for if we are enthusiastic and keep 
the choir busy, there will be little 
time for comments not in keeping 
with the rehearsal. 

At times I find those with voices 
that are constantly standing out. 
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The best way to handle this problem 
is to speak to them privately and ex- 
plain that their services are really 
needed but as their voices are strong, 
they had best keep them,down most 
of the time. As a rule, there will 
be no offense taken at this sugges- 
tion. 

The old question of how to pre- 
vent flatting is a difficult one to an- 
swer. I am troubled with this at 
times, as my choir does unaccom- 
panied work. Immediately I look 
for a bad interval that occurs in the 
bass part. Going over the number 
again I caution the basses about this, 
and it usually rectifies the trouble. 
Again, in singing chants during the 
service, I find the tendency to slight 
the work, due to repetition ; so with- 
out telling the choir, I change the 
key and this keeps the singers on 
pitch. Allowing the tempo to drag 
also has caused my choir to flat. 

As to enunciating the words prop- 
erly, I have the soloist demonstrate 
whatever word may be in question. 
I do not print the words of the an- 
thems in the calender as this merely 
gives the choir a crutch to fall back 
on and tends to make their work 
ragged. 

When the choir has done a thing 
well, I never fail to tell them. If 
we do not put across a piece, I leave 
it to their imagination as to how | 
feel about it. It is impossible to call 
a volunteer choir to time for every- 
thing that arises; for really the choir 
master is at their service, and if they 
do not like his way of doing things 
they show their resentment by not 
coming to the rehearsal or service. 

I have found it wise to bring to 
the front those in the organization 
who are studying voice. A double 
quartet is sometimes put on the pro- 
gram and the four additional voices 
are picked from those having some 
voice cultivation. This pleases them 
and also their friends in the con- 
gregation. Often lack of real voice 
is overcome by enthusiasm; I attri- 
bute much of my choir’s success to 
that very thing. 

The service is short, rarely being 
over an hour and ten minutes. I 
have two trumpeters who lead the 
choir in the processional hymn. This 
gives a triumphant note to the serv 
ice at the very start. The Lord’s 
Prayer and the offertory service are 
chanted. Communion service in- 
cludes chanting and I never fail to 
introduce something new if possible. 
I have found the use of descant sing- 
ing very popular and we use it many 
times. 

Deportment in the choir-loft can- 
not be ignored for often the choir 
makes enemies by annoying the con- 
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gregation during the sermon. As 
many gifts to the choir are secured 
from this source, I always feel my 
choir is on trial in both singing and 
behavior and we must do our best. 

At Christmas time an organization 
of women in our church gives the 
choir a party and those having the 
best attendance record for the year 
are rewarded with gold pieces 
Throughout the year, we are enter- 
tained by various organizations and 
at times in the homes of our friends. 
The social life of a volunteer choir 
is important and should be looked 
after. If the members feel they are 
enjoying each other’s company while 
enriching the cultural side of their 
lives, it will be much easier to pru 
duce good music. 

In closing may I say this? |] 
would not go to a church that had 
only a paid quartet. The volunteer 
choir at its best is none too good, 
but I firmly believe it to be every 
organist’s duty to enrich the beautv 
of the church service and this can be 
best done through the use of a large 
hody of singers. I deem it a pleas- 
we to work with a loyal choir and 
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Mr. Kreuzburg in the accompany- 


ing article tells some of the details of management that made and kept the choir a 
predominant factor in the music life of Asbury Park. 


trust that I shall never be deprived 
oi the privilege as long as I am able 
tv engage in my chosen profession. 


Children’s Choir Problems 


Practical Suggestions for Managing Junior Choirs and 
Cultivating the Child-Voice 
By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


N THINKING of your work 
) for your Junior Choirs this 
) season are we making real 
plans, definite and up-build- 
ing, or are they just hazy 
and indistinct? The first type will 
bring real results; the second will 
spell failure, of at least a kind. 
Many musicians, of superior 
knowledge of their subject and 
splendid artistry with their own me- 
dium, are miserable teachers, and be- 
cause of this their church work 
never reaches the attainments it 
should. We read many articles on 
the qualifications of a choir-train- 
er, but no stress seems to be put on 
one of the most vital qualities, name- 
ly, the ability to teach lucidly. 
Having completed our first Sum- 
mer Course of Junior Choir Work 
with a group of skillful musicians, 
I have been appalled at the lack of 
pedagogy displayed. They knew 
their material from a_ technical 
standpoint, but had almost no idea 
how to present it to the choristers. 
This same lack has existed in the 
public school music until within a 
few years. A number of good mu- 


sicians taught music in our schools, 
but having no skill in the science of 
teaching, they made their subject so 
dry and dull that the children felt 
that if this “stupid stuff” was music, 
they wanted none of it! Good peda- 
gogy has changed this condition, 
and the music of our public schools 
is becoming one of the important 
subjects in the curriculum. 

The good musician frequently 
spends too much time on the dry 
bones in his teaching, and not enough 
with the art. However even the dry 
bones may become alive in proper 
hands, and every rehearsal a delight 
to the choristers, no matter what ma- 
terial is presented. Why? Because 
every lesson is interesting: the 
choristers are alert with a constant 
Why? and How? and will sit a long 
time if necessary, without even 
squirming (a sure sign that the 
teaching is good) because of their 
interest in what is being done. 

To the musician who is skillful, 
the art of teaching becomes just as 
much of a delight as the art of play- 
ing the organ or conducting a 
chorus. To be able to draw out the 


chorister, and awaken in him a new 
zeal for his work, is just as fasci- 
nating as the finished result. The 
choir rehearsal takes on a new as- 
pect, is never drudgery, no matter 
how long the hours or difficult the 
material. 

And how is this done? 

First there must be a definite pro- 
gram of material to be learned. Then 
each bit of material—hymns, re- 
sponses, chants, anthems, solos— 
must be put in its proper place; they 
must not be jumbled up without any 
connection. Each number must 
have an introduction and be in some 
way connected with what has gone 
before; each bit of material must 
be summarized and all the loose ends 
drawn together. This connection in 
teaching is like the modulation of 
keys from one number to another, 
and stands for unity of thought. 

Then the choristers must always 
be considered; the lessons must be 
built upon what they already know, 
and nothing taken for granted. The 
teacher must not talk too much, but 
spend the time in permitting the 
class to Do, for we learn by doing. 

When the lesson is completed 
there must be a definite whole in the 
chorister’s mind, and he must un- 
derstand what he has been learning! 
The constant aim must be for indi- 
vidual power as well as a perfect 
blend of power; thus will the chor- 
isters grow steadily, the standards 
constantly rise, and your organiza- 
tion become an influence for good in 
the community in which we teach. 

Before the start of the year’s. 
work, make a general plan of what. 
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we expect to accomplish (however, 
the plan must always be flexible, be- 
cause we shall meet unexpected con- 
ditions and develop new ideas) then 
map out the work of each month, 
then of each week, and then of each 
rehearsal. The rehearsal itself must 
have real thought. Plan just how 
we will make the approach of each 
number to the class—even writing 
out what we will say for some time, 
until we have developed power to 
teach in a straightforward manner. 
Thus no time will be wasted fooling 
round, and every effort will bring 
a result. 


Catholic Music 


By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 
—QN THE Feast of St. Ce- 
cilia, V.M., 1903, the late 
/ Pope Pius X of Blessed 
be Memory issued his Motu 
~ Proprio on Church Music. 
On November 22nd of the present 
year we shall reach the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of that famous event. 
The document issued by Pope Pius 
X. was not by any means a bolt from 
the blue, as so many of its opponents 
have alleged, but was in truth mere- 
ly a reiteration of well established 
principles. The decrees of great 










Councils and Popes, the rubrics of 
the Roman Missal, the directions of 
the CEREMONIALE EpiscoporuM and 
nearly a hundred decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites had 
laid down the laws to be observed in 
regard to music in the services of 
the Catholic Church. 

But corrupt styles and faulty con- 
ceptions had gradually clouded the 
pure jewel of Catholic Music and 
made it necessary for a determined 
effort to be made to restore that 
jewel to its pristine beauty. Now 
that nearly a quarter of a century 
has elapsed it seems well that we 
should take stock of the progress 
made, of the abuses removed, of the 
difficulties overcome. Much has in- 
deed been accomplished in the face 
of tremendous obstacles and the 
mistaken ideas of would-be-reform- 
ers. 

The group that have proved the 
hardest to contend with ‘have been 
the extremists, those good but mis- 
taken leaders who have tried to be 
“more Roman than the Pope and 
more Catholic than the Church,” 
who have wrongly assumed that the 
Holy Father only ordered the re- 
storation of the ancient Plain Chant 
and that the music of the church was 
to be exclusively of that type, in- 
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stead of realizing his wise and states- 
manlike direction that the ancient 
Plain Chant, the classical polyphony 
of the XVth Century and modern 
music of a religious character should 
all be used in proper proportion. 

Others who were stumbling blocks 
to progress have been the narrow 
minded, those zealots who have read 
into the Pope’s document the con- 
demnation of a Mozart, a Haydn, a 
Gounod or some other equally 
famous composer, while at the same 
time lauding everything of a Pales- 
trina, a Tallis or a Byrd. These 
mistaken enthusiasts have seemed to 
be forgetful of the fact that faults 
found in certain music of the first 
named composers are not to be 
found in all their works. They 
seem to have forgotten that it is not 
the name of a composer that makes 
music suitable or otherwise for 
Catholic worship but the style and 
consistency of such compositions. 
They condemn all the compositions 
of Mozart as unsuitable, because he 
is credited with works like the so- 
called “Twe_rrH Mass”, but they 
are evidently ignorant of his lovely 
“Ave VERUM”, his solemn “MIsER- 
ERE”, his worshipful ‘“ApDorEMuUsS” 
and many other similar works. 

These zealots condemn Gounod 
for being too sensuous. Do they 
know his “Seven Last Worps”, his 
“De  Prorunpis”’, his _ stately 
“MarcuH To Catvary”’, or his 
“Mary AT THE Foot OF THE Cross” 
—both built on Plain Chant themes 
—from “THE REDEMPTION”? They 
will condemn a fugal movement in 
some Mass by a modern writer 
on the ground of unnecessary 
repetition of words, but laud to the 
skies repetition after repetition in 
a Palestrina composition. They will 
censure a Haydn for the omission of 
text in a Credo such as that of the 
“IMPERIAL Mass”, but excuse and 
condone the same fault in such a 
work as the “Missa SINE TITULO” 
of the English composer Thomas 
Tallis. 

Other human obstacles to prog- 
ress have been those who could only 
see good Catholic music in the com- 
positions of the misnamed “Cecilian” 
School, the majority of which hav- 
ing only the merit that they do not 
break any Ecclesiastical laws. These 
misinformed individuals can only see 
good in the compositions of the 
German School, and forgetting that 
the church is Catholic and not mere- 
ly national, they condemn unre- 
servedly the compositions of men of 
other nationalities such as a Nicola 
Montani or a Pietro Yon. Yet an- 
other group who have not helped 
matters are those clergy who mini- 
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mize the beautiful ceremonies of the 
Catholic Liturgy, who in their 
anxiety to keep up with what they 
consider an American way of con- 
ducting worship omit the Solemn 
Vespers of the Sunday and Feast 
Day and substitute miscellaneous de- 
votions, who relegate such cere- 
monials as the Palm Sunday and 
Corpus Christi Processions to the 
limbo of forgotten things, and hurry 
up a High Mass to such an extent 
that the Proper must be recited—or 
left out—as there is no time to sing 
it. 

Yet one other cause that has pre- 
vented progress is the custom of 
every religious order in charge of a 
Catholic parochial school using an 
eclectic method in their hymn sing- 
ing by making selections from every 
hymnal, good, bad and _indiffer- 
ent, that has ever graced or dis- 
graced the shelves of the publish- 
ers, instead of promoting the spread 
of congregational singing by agree- 
ing to the use of one standard 
book in a diocese. Education will 
cure some of these obstacles to re- 
form as far as the musicians are 
concerned, and firm, wise order and 
direction on the part of our Arch- 
bishops and Bishops will eliminate 
the obstacles thrown in the way by 
the clergy and religious. 

In the twenty-five years much has 
been done, many of the worst abuses 
have been eliminated, but there are 
still organists and directors who will 
make a Shibboleth of using a “Ce- 
cilian” Mass and play an operatic se- 
lection for a postlude. There are 
still those who think that “Lohen- 
grin” is as suitable to the Church as 
it is to the circus ring or the vaude- 
ville stage. Others, who cannot per- 
ceive the ecclesiastical idiom in a 
composition, write and use music 
suggestive of the rhythms of the 
dance hall and the cabaret. 

Let us be thankful for the prog- 
ress made and let the Feast of St. 
Cecilia, 1928, be the beginning of re- 
newed efforts for the future. Let 
us say a Miserere for our mistakes 
and failures and sing a Te Deum 
Laudamus for the obstacles over- 
come and the progress made. 


MRS. R. H. MCLEOD 
First PRESBYTERIAN, LAUREL, Miss. 
Sowerby—Carillon 
Douglas—Finale, Suite Bm 
Stebbins—Where Dusk Gathers 
t. “Crossing the Bar”’—Poyntz 
“Come Now and Let Us’—Briant 
“Peace”—Jawley 
MISS EDITH E. SACKETT 
Fort GrorGeE PRESBYTERIAN, N. Y. 
Hollins—Meditation 
Kinder—Thrush 
“Near to the Heart”—McAfee 
“Song of Adoration”—Stoughton 
“Evensong”—Martin 
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“Sinc Praises To Gop’—Wareing. <A 
Harvest anthem of the Anglican type. It 
is designed for full chorus. No great 
difficulties are to be met, the soprano part 
does not present high notes except for 
the few near the end. Like most of its 
sort it is vocal in its idiom. Rhythmic 
regularity makes it easy for any choir. 
There are no chances for delicate shad- 
ing. Melodically good; a praise anthem. 
Short solo for high voice. 8p. Novello. 

“EvENING Sonc’—Clapp. Here is an 
anthem which should receive more atten- 
tion. The writing is that of a skilled com- 
poser with an individuality of expression 
and style. The text (O gladsome Light) 
is set with appreciation of the mood. A 
good choir may produce some exquisite 
effects by careful preparation. The little 
work starts with the male voices divided 
in the medium range; the upper voices 
follow with unhackneyed harmonic de- 
tail. The second stanza starting in 
similar manner develops new material 
and with a fresh accompaniment. There 
is a stirring climax which tapers down at 
the close to a finely devised pianissimo. 
6p. B.M.C. 

“CANTATE Domino” — Mrs. Beach. 
While a canticle, this may be used free- 
ly as an anthem. The choral music of 
Mrs. Beach has been somewhat neglected. 
It has a quality which should recommend 
it to discriminating organists. There is 
an absence of the conventional in this 
work which is refreshing. The pre- 
valence of tonic and dominant in so much 
of our church music is so commonplace 
that we ought to welcome music which 
has harmonic color. Full chorus is need- 
ed for the anthem; there is no clumsy at- 
tempt to imitate harps and trumps; con- 
trasts in mood are accomplished simply 
and artistically. Not extremely difficult. 
12p. Schirmer. 

“By THE WATERS OF BABYLON”—Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. Next to the remarkable 
setting of this text by Philip James, I 
consider this to be the most effective. It 
is less difficult and full of the character- 
istic musical twists that are found in this 
man’s work. The plaintive first theme 
establishes the atmosphere. The two sec- 
tions in quieter style are admirably con- 
structed, one is for solo voices. Dra- 
matic and slightly barbaric in spots. Far 
superior to the better known version of 
Gonnod. 

“How vo Tuy Mercies’—Sanders. 
Anthem for Advent (Clemson Prize An- 
them for 1912). It is for solo voice of 
medium range and chorus. There are 
no serious difficulties; on the whole it is 
rather quiet in style. There is a good 
melody and the music is altogether at- 
tractive. 10p. Gray. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


James—Pensee d’Automne 
Sowerby—Carillon 
Candlyn—Scherzo-Caprice 
McCollin—Canzonetta 
Barnes—Pastorale 
Kramer—Eklog 

Cole—Rhapsody 

Noble—Prelude to Gloria Domini 
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THREE CHICAGO CHURCHES 
RUTH S. BROUGHTON 
FourTH PRESBYTERIAN 
Jongen—Choral 
Zimmerman—Legende 
Sowerby—Joyous March 
Noble—Elizabethan Idyll 
DeLamarter—Adagietto 
Bonnet—Paysage 
Federlein—Scherzo-Pastorale 
Bossi—-Chant du Soir 
Hollins—Andante D 
Capocci—Meditation 
“Moravian Hymn”, 1640—Hook-Leslie 
“T Will Lay Me Down’—Williams 
“Holy, Holy, Holy”—Tchaikowski 
“Father of Mercies’—Waddington 
“T Heard the Voice’—Milligan 
“To Thee O Lord’—Rachmaninoft 
“Jesus the Very Thought”—Thiman 
“Grieve Not the Spirit”—Noble 
“There is No Sorrow”—Godfrey 
ERIC DE LAMARTER 
FourTH PRESBYTERIAN 
Ford—Fantasy 
Ward—Humoresque 
DeLamarter—Introit 
DeLamarter—Evening Song 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye 
Stoughton—Garden of Iram 
Stoughton—Saki 
Mason—Cloister Scene 
DeLamarter—Gothic Prelude 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Bonnet—Second Legend 
Bonnet—Consolation 
Bonnet—Spring Song 
Stebbins—Lilting Springtime 
Parker—Andante Religioso 
Borowski—Elegy 
“O Sacred Feast”—William 
“Bless' the Lord”—Ivanoff 
“Remember O Lord’—Boildieu 
“OQ Gladsome Light”—Arkhangelsky 
“O Hearken Thou’’—Noble 
“In Heavenly Love”’—Parker 
WILLIAM LESTER 
New First CONGREGATIONAL 
Day—Cantilena 
Blair—Sketch 
Fibich—Poem 
Noble—Choral Prelude, St. Kilda 
Goodwin—Told by Campfire 
Schubert—Andantino 
Clewell—Pastorale 
King—Molto Maestoso 
Berwald—March Characteristic 
DeLaunay—Evening Shadows . 
Stoughton—Saki 
Chadwick—Marche Ecossaise 
Hagg—lInvocation 
Richards—Idyll 
Rowley—Rhapsody Gm 
Nunn—Nocturne 
Foote—Pastorale 
Wagner—Dreams 
Dvyorak—Gypsy Song 
Lester—In Alabama 
Strauss—Traumerie 
Erb—Allelulia 
Whiting—Toccatina 
I clibes—Pizzicato 
“Come Ye Blessed’’—Lester 
“Seek Ye the Lord”—Lester - 
“Savior Breathe an Evening’—Havens 
“Fierce was the Wild Billow’—Noble 
“T Will Lay Me Down”—Gadsby 
“How Lovely’—Brahms 
“Wilderness”—Goss 
“God to Whom We Look”—Chadwick 
“Silent Land”’—Gaul 
“Glorious Forever’—Rachmaninoff 
“Spiendors of Thy Glory”—Woodward 
“Scek Ye the Lord”—Roberts 
“My Shepherd”—Nevin 
“Round the Lord on Glory’—Knowlton 
“Awake Up My Glory’—Rogers 
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Details in Miniature 


A Little Discussion of the Gentle Art of Photoplaying 
and Its Advantages and Opportunities 
By ABBOT E. NAUFF 


EAR AFTER YEAR the 
films keep coming, and 
year after year the pho- 
to-player must’ keep 
plugging. Then if he has 

been faithful for eleven and a half 

months the generous manager will 
grant him two weeks off with pay 

—providing of course the generous 

manager has not had forethought 

enough to fire his organist after 
ten months so that the law of va- 
cation shall be null and void. It’s 
so easy to get a new organist too. 

Photoplaying as an art is the 
youngest of them all. It began 
with pianists. Later they decided 
to become organists next day, and 
it was no sooner decided than done. 
And they were organists, theater 
organists. Then real organists be- 
gan to take a look at the salary 
checks, and thev looked good. That 
was still in the days when church 
organs were being supplied to thea- 
ter managers. 

It wasn’t much of an art then, 
but it grew steadily and rapidly, 
and in the course of a decade men 
learned both how to build theater 
organs and how to play them. 
Mighty few of them have yet learn- 
ed how to buy them. What are 
some of the principles of the art of 
photoplaying? 

Pianissimo has been championed 
as the acme of all grace. Maybe it 
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is, maybe it isn’t. There are ears 
so built that when the radio is on 
at all, it must be on loud enough so 
the whole block can hear it, or even 
can’t help hearing it. I have two 
neighbors like that; one of them 
lives a half a block away. 
Pianissimo has this grace about 
it, that it is an unobtrusive accom- 
paniment to a feature film. We can 
lead a horse to water but we can 
kidd a child into taking a little 
drink even when he isn’t thirsty, 
providing we don’t let him know 
we are doing it. That’s where 
pianissimo excells. It enables a 
photoplayer to interpret the story 
and lead his audience to view the 
picture as the photoplayer views it. 
The best example of this I have 
seen in recent months is the case 
where an artist was playing pian- 
issimo consistently and brought up 
his climax not while the fist-fight- 
ing or forest-fires or battle of 
Bunker Hill was raging but when a 
mere slip of a girl was giving 
somebody a piece of her mind over 
a question all right people decided 
as she did. That was a climax for 
you. It was not the ultra obvious. 
The ultra obvious is the ear-mark 
of the beginners. Any ten-year-old 
boy will pick out the places in a 
feature where the beginner will be 
sure to bring on the register cres- 
cendo and bang away fortissimo. 























Anything that becomes so easily 
patent and law, is certainly not ar- 
tistic, to say the least. 

The ultra obvious leads down- 
ward always. If we think an air- 
plane noise is essential every time 
we see something in the air, we 
must, to be consistent, crow every 
time we see a rooster, hammer on 
the bench every time a door slams, 
and wallop the conductor in the 
jaw every time somebody on the 
screen uses his fists. We must 
have door-bells, whistles, auto 
horns, sand-paper, and Vox Hum- 
anas of innumerable qualities if we 
are to become realists. 

The obvious music, the obvious 
trap, the obvious noise effect, is out 
of it every time with an artist. If 
the audience expects you to do it, 
don’t. But if you can take an audi- 
ence by surprise, you’ve got your 
chance. 

Popular songs of the day are pro- 
lific sources of photoplaying ma- 
terial providing the songs have 
already become well known, other- 
wise they are useless as “wise- 
crackers”. But the safest photo- 
player is he or she who does not 
indulge in the same wise-crack for 
more than one program in six 
months. It becomes boresome to 
hear any one song every time a 
certain screen situation arises, 
when we all of us know that the 
repertoire of photoplaying material 
is aS extensive as the firmament. 

We had, shortly after the war 
and even for some years after it, an 
epidemic of reversions in the cur- 
rent films. More than half the 
films brought in the war as a side- 
line in one way or another. How 
to play those short shots was the 
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big question which every photo- 
player had to solve. Some of them 
solved it by thundering fortissimo 
on an old war song, but the artists 
solved it with infinite more artistry 
by a pianissimo Trumpet theme 
interpolated by their left hands or 
their feet while the music other- 
wise went along its pianissimo way 
uninterrupted. Or perhaps now and 
then they changed music entirely 
and played a war song pianissimo. 

Some players are clever impro- 
visers, and a clever improviser is 
needed nowhere on earth as sorely 
as he is needed at the theater con- 
sole. A clever improviser will start 
his scene with an appropriate bit of 
music, softly played, and for the 
next ten minutes he will be confin- 
ing his score to that one piece; but 
on top of it he will be throwing, 
through his clever musicianship, all 
sorts of counter-themes, all sorts of 
melody-snatches, all sorts of effects 
and incidental reminders to hitch 
his music to the film. Such a man 
is worth two hundred a week 
whether he gets it or not. 

There are players who can ef- 
fectively imitate any noise or effect 
they require, and do it on the old- 
style church organ; fortunately the 
human brain has beer created with 
sufficient imagination to accept any- 
thing, providing only that it be 
forcefully and not apologetically 
presented. These photoplayers went 
right to it vigorously and concoct- 
ed imitations of wind and rain that 
made many poor people feel around 
for their umbrellas and give a sigh 
when they realized they had left 
them at home. We do not play 
with the organ enough. All the 
world’s a stage, and it’s nowhere 
truer than for the photoplayer. He 
can do any old thing he wants to 
do and no man dare say him nay, 
providing only he knows how to be 
artistic always. I sometimes think 
we all take life much too seriously, 
caring much too earnestly about 
what the other fellow thinks and 
does,-and binding ourselves slav- 
ishly to what the other generation 
has taught us. 

The console is filled with beau- 
tiful effects, crazy effects, stunts, 
melodies, rhythms, anything on 
earth we may want; yet we pass 
over all these things, sell our souls 
to a bit of printed music, let the 
pistons be our exalted rulers, and 
live lives of misery and drudgery. 
It would be so much more inter- 
esting for ourselves and our audi- 
ences if only we would be children 
always, refuse to grow up, and just 
grab up our consoles in our arms 
and trot off with them like babies 
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A PAGE THEATER ORGAN 


In the new Emboyd Theater, Fort Wayne, Ind. This magnificent theater, owned by 
Mr. W. C. Quimby, represents in a measure a memorial to the owner’s mother, 
whose maiden name was Emma Boyd; hence the name of the theater, Emboyd. Note 
that the utmost in console convenience has been incorporated by the builders, the 
Page Organ Co., and that there is an unusually liberal supply of combination pistons. 
Artistic organ playing is a matter of split seconds; if a registrational change will 
take a fifth of a second instead of a tenth or a twentieth, there are occasions when 
it must be abandoned. In no branch of the art is this as important as in theater playing. 


with a whole pack of new toys. A 
church organist must be sedate, 
but we in the theater are at liberty 
to do as we please—and if we try 
to please our fancy more and the 


printed pages less, we'll please 
our public infinitely more and per- 
haps stand a chance of staying in 
a job long enough next year to get 
the vacation before getting fired. 


Vitaphone et al. 


An Examination of the Results of Filmized Music and a Few 
Reflections on the Whole Pack of Inventions 


©. UITE RECENTLY we 

| undertook two visits to 

the Rivoli. On both oc- 

casions the vitaphone of 

one variety or another 

was incorporated into the feature, 
the latter visit producing the R. C. 
A.’s venture into talking pictures. 
On both occasions also the organ- 
ist, not mentioned on the program, 
was doing good work in his playing 
for the feature. By good work, in 
this case, I mean rather that he had 
not gone down with the rest of the 
music forces but had stuck to it and 
was even yet not below but above 
par. His comedy work on an ink- 
well cartoon was rather boisterous 
and rough, but it was comedy of 
color, of rhythm, of contour, and of 
effect. A pianissimo would have af- 


forded the only advisable improve- 
ment. 

However, what of the phono- 
philm, vitaphone, movitone, or what- 
ever the next inventor wants to call 
it? Will it, as some seem to fear, 
displace musicians? That’s a hard 
question to guess an answer for. If 
is does displace the actual musicians 
in the better houses, it will do more 
than either the phonograph or the 
radio have been able to do, and they 
both have been at it for many years 
now. To be even a fair competitor 
of the live musician, either the de- 
vice must achieve something better 
than the tonal mediocrity of its pres- 
ent estate, or public taste, if there is 
any, must touch rock bottom. 

The R. C. A.’s attempt showed the 
actor saying one thing and the vo- 
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i@ . PAGE GRANDE ORGAN 
3 . SYMPHONIC ORCH'sT 


THE ORGAN 
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STEPS OUT 


In the new Emboyd Theater, Fort Wayne, Ind., the 4m Page Organ is equipped with 
a console in latest theater dress, to match the lavishness of the decoration of the 


theater itself, and on the streets the organ is promoted to rank of headliner. 


Now 


that’s encouraging, isn’t it, in a time of canned music, second fiddles, and strikes? 


calized film saying something entire- 
ly different. Also Thither Thuthie 
Thewing Theedth of Kindneth may 
be all well enough for the kinder- 
garten but to me personally it is dis- 
gusting in 1928 when I have to listen 
to it in a theater program. They 
will get the S on record eventually 
but it’s painful now. 

The music in this case too was on 
a par with the phonograph of fifteen 
years ago. If we can imagine a 
public satisfied with that, then we 
may be justified in worrying about 
the future of the theater musician. 

On the other hand, anyone who 
saw Richard Dix in the baseball pic- 
ture and heard the film’s results in 
reproducing the contagious racket 
of the Yankee Stadium, will agree 
that here the device has produced 
something that is entirely beyond the 
realm of possibility for organist and 
orchestra. 

It is regrettable that there was not 
enough organ work at any time to 
permit of anything in the way of an 
analysis. Like the Army pay in the 
good old war days, it was all good 
enough but there was so little of it. 

There is this to be said, further, 
in behalf of the vocalized film, that 
when a picture is made and a score 
set by.a man like Hugo Riesenfeld, 
and played for record by an ade- 
quate orchestra under such a man’s 
direction, the resultant audible and 
visible film is infinitely superior to 
the accompaniments of the piano- 
drum-fiddle combination so uni- 
versally used in smaller houses. I 
believe there will be fewer organistic 
jobs in the theaters of the future and 
that the salaries will be smaller; I 
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hardly expect the phonofilm family 
to damage the sale of organs, but it 
would not be a surprise if it had the 
effect of eliminating the cheaper in- 
struments and creating more de- 
mand for organs of somewhat bet- 
ter tone and larger resources. 


We may lament the possibilities 
and prepare tears for future shedd- 
ing, but it looks as though the 
change, if there is to be any, will 
come so gradually that it will have 
no direct ill effect on any of us. If 
tears are to be shed, it might be 
better to exert their influence on the 
present lack of opportunity to use 
the organ to artistic advantage both 
in accompanying a feature film and 
in playing a plausible solo now and 
then. So long as we have the privi- 
lege of playing truly artistic accom- 
paniments, without box-office inter- 
ference, just that long will the the- 
ater organist as an institution hold 
the fort against canned music of the 
variety that still gives sensitive ears 
a ptomaine poison where they look- 
ed fora relish. 

So the verdict as it is being 
written today on the evidence in the 
case, would seem to be in the form 
of a suspended sentence which can 
come down on our heads only in case 
we grow much too careless or the 
public taste descends much too low. 
Yet I doubt very much if any lover 
of the grand and glorious American 
game of ball can ever forget what 
the vocalized film did in the ultimate 
true sphere of the phonofilm—mere- 
ly to supply the element of reality 
that cannot be imitated but only 
mocked by music instruments of our 
organs and orchestras of today. 
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After all, this world is pretty 
much a world of adaptation. If we 
can’t go north, maybe we can go 
south, or east. If we can’t compete 
with the fish in swimming, maybe we 
can take to the air and beat the eagle. 
If we can’t play a ball game as 
realistically as the phonofilm can give 
it, neither can the phonofilm, in all 
its glory, do what such a man as 
Mr. Jesse Crawford—the only live 
advertised organist in the Metrop- 
olis—can do to a melody, simple, 
complex, concave, or confounded, 
So if we can’t sell oranges maybe we 
can dispose of strawberries and it’s 
up to us to find what we can con- 
tinue to sell in each succeeding year 
of change and change our line over 
to that. 


How it Goes Over 


Rambling Thoughts of a Friend 
of Photoplayers who Hears 
and Tries to Analyze 


The Paramount is unquestionably 
the popular place next after the 
Roxy. One morning at about 11 the 
Roxy had a line three-deep extend- 
ing half down the side street, with 
ushers and policemen to keep order. 
The Paramount packs them in too, 
but they are a different sort. The 
Paramount has chosen the mob as 
its deity. The only thing really good 
in its chosen line in the Paramount 
bill is Mr. Crawford. He is good 
because of the smooth manner of 
his playing the sob-stuff demanded 
in the Paramount. 

Would it be possible for Mr. 
Crawford to use his present oppor- 
tunity to help the profession to the 
next upward step, by using, not the 
deadly technical fugues and concert 
pieces of organ literature, but such 
things as a Kinder Caprice, or a 
Nevin Will o’ the Wisp, or a Yon 
Primitive Organ? I hope it might 
be done, but though the music of 
the chain is under the hands of a 
great orchestral conductor, the dol- 
lar mark and dividends have tied 
his hands and anything in the way 
of steps upward in this chain is 
out of it so far as the music is con- 
cerned. So some other theater will 
have to be the scene of whatever 
revival may come in our hoped-for 
program of the restoration of the 
kind of work Messrs. Riesenfeld 
and Rothafel once did. 

Mr. Crawford handled several 
junctions between organ and or- 
chestra perfectly. The tone went 
from’ one to the other without a 
break. 
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During the relief period some- 
one was handling the organ in 
superlative accompanimental style. 
A theater that says “folks” will 
certainly be of the type that still 
uses the “airplane” noise every 
time an airplane is shown—and the 
Paramount did it. Yet when the 
orchestra got out of the way, 
every musician in the audience 
could enjoy the work of that or- 
ganist. His name was not on the 
program, and a look at the ushers’ 
faces showed the uselessness of 
asking them anything about a 
musician’s identity. 

This man’s style was notable and 
finely artistic for two things: First, 
he chose light jazz selections for 
the story, and played them mostly 
pianissimo, with fine rhythm, fine 
clarity, beautiful staccato vivacity ; 
and just because a door shut or a 
cigarette went out, was not, to his 
way of thinking, sufficient cause for 
scrambling all over literature for 
another piece of music. Second, he 
chose emotional climaxes instead 
of physical. He’s a genius. He 


sounded dangerously like my old 
friend Mr. Krumgold. His organ 
did not sound crude and hooty, as 
he played; it was almost fine in 
tone. That certainly was a Krum- 


gold trick. 

Literalism in screen accompani- 
ment is a mark of inexperience. 
The realistic school of players 
haven't a leg to stand on. The ul- 
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MR. L. G. DEL CASTILLO 
Broadcasting over WNAC from the 3m Estey Organ in the main studio of the Del 
Castillo School, Boston, Mass. This is the console from which Mr. Del Castillo played 
his part of the unusual organ duet in which the other player was playing in another 
part of the city, the two organists being able to listen to each other and talk to each 
other over the air circuit and the audience hearing the conversation as well as the 
resultant organ duet. 


tra-obvious is fit for none but the pianissimo and vivacity, except 


most sluggish of intellects. Here 
was a screen accompanist who 
knocked realism into the blue sky 
and led us out into a world of ro- 
mantic and poetic imagination. No 
pieces were broken off in the mid- 
dle. Each was a finished work, 
carried along perhaps for many 
repetitions, always with charming 


HERE’S WHERE THEY DEFEAT IT 


Those of us who fear what filmized music is going to do to the noble art of photo- 
playing need to take note of a new factor that has arisen in earnest in the past year 
or two, namely the dead-in-earnest school for theater organists. Armies thoroughly 
equipped for battle, don’t readily lose. Photoplayers adequately prepared for photo- 
playing, are not going to starve. Here we have the Del Castillo School in a class 
demonstration of photoplaying. Think it over. What does it mean to each of these 
students to actually see a screen story and hear a master photoplayer accompany it, 
or even hear one of their own class attempt the accompanying? The various schools 
where theater organists may acquire a complete working knowledge of the art of 
photoplaying, such as the Del Castillo School, Boston, are not only making it hard 
for filmized music to displace the organist, but are making it doubly hard for those 
among organists who in the future will attempt a theater career without definite 
theater training. 


where interrupted by a climax, and 
the climax in this man’s psychology 
was not a sock on the jaw but an 
idea. He evidently has a brain 
and gives some of his audience 
credit for having brains too. That’s 
cheerful in a dreary town. 

The first thing for any theater 
organist to do is to hold his job. If 
he cannot do that irrespective of all 
else, he is not a good theater organ- 
ist. It is not for the organist to say 
whether he shall play the sob-stuff 
or the Bach; if his manager is in- 
different, he has a chance of taking 
his choice. What we play is not so 
important, from the critical stand- 
point, as how we play it. Therein 
do such as Messrs. Crawford and 
Murtagh excell. 


YE OLDEN DAY 
“That which we went chiefly to see was 
the young ladies of the schools, whereof 
there is great store, very pretty; and al- 
so the organ, which is handsome, and 
tunes the psalm and plays with the peo- 
ple; which is mighty pretty, and makes 
me mighty earnest to have a pair at our 
church, I having almost a mind to give 
them a pair, if they would settle a main- 
tenance on them for it. I am mightily 
taken with them.”—from The Diary of 
SAMUEL Pepys, April 21, 1667. 


MR. CARL PAIGE WOOD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Wagner—Tannhauser March and Chorus 
Bach—Alle Menschen Mussen Sterben 
Karg-Elert—O Gott du Frommer Gott 
Schumann—Sketch No. 4 
Chauvet—Cloches du Soir 
Schubert—Military March 
Clokey—Three Mountain Sketches 
Bach—Sarabande 
Debussy—Little Shepherd 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
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Atlantic City Organ 
$300,000 Appropriated for Six- 


mnual Organ to be Designed 
by Senator Richards 


ay, EAL FOR good works in 
» the realm of organ build- 
ing has made Senator 
Emerson L. Richards of 
Atlantic City one of the 
world’s foremost champions of the 
organ in realms where that cham- 
pionship can bring greatest practical 
results. Senator Richards’ study of 
organ design is based on more solid 
foundation than ability to play the 
organ. He has an instrument of his 
own design in his residence and he 
has a 5m Midmer-Losh of his own 
design in the new highschool at At- 
lantic City; in this latter instrument 
he has successfully experimented in 
many directions and achieved many 
excellent results for the benefit of 
the organ as a musical instrument, 
results abundantly worth a trip of 
several days on the part of any seri- 
ously interested in building an or- 
gan for any purpose. This instru- 
ment will be the subject of an an- 
alysis in the course of the present 
season. 

For many months Atlantic City 
has been erecting a gigantic audi- 
torium on the Boardwalk to seat 41,- 
000 and Senator Richards has been 
drawing detailed specifications for 
an organ to adequately provide 
music for it. By detailed specifica- 
tions is meant definition or registers, 
pressures, materials, scales, dyna- 
mics, voicing etc. His report has 
now been made to the City and the 
instrument he has planned is official- 
ly authorized. 
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Professional Record 






































Points of Senator Richards’ plans 
for the organ are: 

That even the largest band would 
not adequately be heard in the im- 
mense auditorium; 

That the maintenance of the or- 
gan (including interest on the in- 
vestment) would be much less than 
any other music organization would 
cost ; 

That loud-speaker amplification 
would not at present be adequate to 
the demands of the auditorium; 

That even the highschool organ 
would not be large enough to meet 
the needs of the auditorium, and 
that therefore a new and gigantic 
instrument must be built; 

That the builders of it must have 
time to do their work well, that no 
rush order dare be given, and that 
18 to 22 months must be allowed 
for the building of it—hence the 
dedication of the Auditorium will 
not witness the installation of the 
organ. ; 

The Auditorium is 500 feet long, 
350 feet wide, and 138 feet high. 
Five auditoriums such as the famous 
Cleveland Auditorium housing the 
great 5m Skinner could be put inside 
the new Atlantic City Auditorium— 
which will show the size and power 
of the organ being planned by Sen- 
ator Richards. It would house 44 
auditoriums of the size of the Atlan- 
tic City highschool. The Sesqui. 
Auditorium in Philadelphia seated 
11,000; the Philadelphia Orchestra 
of 100 players gave concerts there 
—and they had to curtain off one 
half the auditorium so the orchestra 
could be heard. 

After dealing in his report with 
the costs of maintaining a band or 
an orchestra, Senator Richards says: 








“The only alternative possible is 
an organ. The fact that the man- 
agements of the various other muni- 
cipal auditoriums have adopted the 
organ as the only economical and 
satisfactory unit would indicate that 
we should profit by their experience. 
It is quite true that due to faulty 
design, some of the organs in vari- 
ous convention halls have not been 
particularly successful. This, how- 
ever, is the fault of the design and 
not of the principle. 

“Tt requires 5-11 of a second for 
a note emitted upon the stage to 
reach the rear of the auditorium. In 
consequence, unison singing 
throughout the entire auditorium 
would be impossible unless the 
source of music was simultaneously 
distributed throughout the auditor- 
ium. Again, the acoustical condi- 
tions change with the size of the au- 
dience.. When the auditorium is 
empty the period of resonance is 
eight seconds; when it is filled to 
capacity it is slightly under two sec- 
onds. For the purpose of public 
speaking a period of resonance of 
about two seconds is ideal, while any 
period exceeding three and a half 
to four seconds will make the words 
of the speaker indistinguishable by 
reason of the reverberation in the 
auditorium. Amplification of the 
voice will not relieve this condition 
but will aggravate it. A reverbera- 
tion period of about three seconds is 
suitable for music, but will still be 
unsuitable when the auditorium is 
empty. 

“It may be remembered that the 
human body absorbs more sound 
than any other substance, and that 
in consequence the organ must be 
powerful enough ta overcome the ab- 
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The console is of solid mahogany —- massive and 
artistic in its simplicity of design. Draw-knob 
type. Complete in all appointments. Velvet-like key 
touch. Adjustable combina:ions, moving Stops, etc. 


O HEAR this noteworthy instrument by Pilcher is to know 

its exceptional balance and majesty of tone. . . Solid 

‘ diapasons with distinctive timbre . . . Mutation stops that 
supply the range of upper partials . . . Flutes that are bold. . 

Flutes that are liquid . . . String tones of realism and breadth 

rather than keenness . . . Rich and abundant support of 

reeds .. . Nobility and dignity characteristic of religion itself. 
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GREAT ORGAN 


16’ Open Diapason 
8’ First Open Diapason 
8’ Second Open Diapason 
8’ Third Open Diapason 
8’ Doppel Flute 
8’ Gamba 
8’ Gemshorn 
4’ Flute Harmonic 
4’ Octave 
3 Rk. Mixture 
23’ Quint 
2’ Super Octave 
8’ Tromba 
Chimes 
Harp 
Tremolo 


Note—All stops except Diapasons 
Expressive. 


SWELL ORGAN 
{Expressive} 


16’ Bourdon 
8’ Diapason Phonon 
8’ Stopped Diapason 
8’ Concert Flute 
8’ Salicional 
8’ Vox Celeste 
8’ Viol d’Orchestra 
8’ Viol Celeste 
8’ Aeoline 
4’ Hohl Flute 
4’ Violina 
4’ Gemshorn 
3 Rk. Dolce Cornet 


2’ Flautina 
16’ Contra Fagotta 
8’ Cornopean 
8’ Oboe 
8’ Vox Humana 
8’ French Horn 
Tremolo 


CHOIR ORGAN 
{Expressive} 


16’ Contra Viol 
8’ English Diapason 
8’ Viola 
8’ Melodia 
8’ Flute Celeste 
8’ Quintadena 
8’ Dulciana 
4’ Rohr Flute 
2’ Piccolo 
8’ Clarinet 
8’ Cor Anglais 
8’ Harp 

Tremolo 


SOLO ORGAN 
{Expressive} 


8’ Stentorphone 

8’ Gross Flute 

8’ Gross Gamba 

8’ Gross Gamba Celeste 3 Rk. 
16’ Sub Tuba 

8’ Tuba 

4’ Tuba Clarion 

Tremolo 


ECHO ORGAN 
{Expressive} 

8’ Cor de Nuit 

8’ Dulciana 

8’ Unda Maris 

8’ Vox Angelica 

8’ Viol Aetheria 

8’ Vox Seraphique 

4’ Willow Flute 

8’ Vox Humana (Separate Box) 
Cathedral Chimes 
Tremolo 


PEDAL ORGAN 


32’ Resultant 

32’ Contra Bourdon 

16’ Open Diapason Major 
16’ Open Diapason Minor 
16’ Sub Bass 

16’ Bourdon 

16’ Violone 

16’ Contra Viol 

16’ Dulciana 

16’ Sub Tuba 

16’ Trombone 

16' Lieblich Gedeckt 


8’ Octave 
8’ Bass Flute 
8’ Cello 
8’ Tuba 
et ¢ 
42 Couplers . . 18 Pedal Move- 
ments and Accessories .. . 44 


Individual and General Combi- 
nation Pistons . . . Adjustable 
at Console and Visibly Moving 
Registers 


There is doubtless a Pilcher Organ near you where an audition can be arranged 
... Send for descriptive literature and personal representative. No obligations. 


‘ HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 





Orga 


General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 


New York Office: 915 Steinway Hail 
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sorption produced by over 40,000 
people together with the inevitable 
noise such an assemblage will create 
and still be heard to advantage. 


“The tentative design proposed by 
the undersigned is not intended to 
produce just a very large organ, but 
merely to produce an organ ade- 
quate to supply the musical needs of 
any convention under any ordinary 
conditions. For this purpose it is 
calculated that the organ would re- 
quire nearly 30,000 pipes to be con- 
trolled electrically from a_ six- 
manual console with one or more 
auxiliary consoles for special pur- 
poses, and will require in the neigh- 
borhood of 175 horse power to oper- 
ate. This organ will be equipped 
with stops of unprecedented size 
and power as well as those of more 
normal intonation in order to pro- 
duce the required volume. 


“The organ recently installed in 
Liverpool Cathedral while still un- 
finished, has cost $140,000, and is 
approximately one-third the size of 
the organ required here. The organ 
at Cleveland cost $105,000 at pre- 
war prices, and is less than one- 
quarter the size of that required in 
the convention hall. Recent installa- 
tions at Memphis and at St. Paul 
have cost approximately $100,000 
and are not nearly so large as here 
required. Preliminary organ costs 
are usually figured at from $10 to 
$15 per seat, or in some cases at 
10 per cent of the cost of the build- 
ing, so that the estimate given here- 
with is very much cheaper than the 
cost of the average organ. 


“The interest on the investment 
would amount to about $10,000 per 
annum ; the cost for a competent or- 
ganist, together with the mainten- 
ance of the organ, would amount to 
about $8,000 per annum. Therefore, 
the annual expenditure is infinitely 
smaller than that of the other meth- 
ods proposed. 


“It should also be considered that 
the organ is available instantly, at 
any time, and under any conditions. 
A competent organist of the very 
highest rank could undoubtedly be 
obtained to devote his whole time 
to the services of the various con- 
ventions and thereby make the or- 
gan an attractive part of the conven- 
tion programs. Unquestionably 
from the experience of other con- 
vention hall managers, I can report 
that this is a great attraction in 
securing conventions.” 

The Atlantic City Press says this 
editorially—we quote only a few 
paragraphs: 
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“We have cast the die on the con- 
vention hall project, and despite the 
fact that it was launched on a scale 
vastly larger and more expensive 
than even the most ardent conven- 
tion-hall-boosters ever contemplated 
there is nothing to do but to go 
through with it in accordance with 
that scale. Not to do this would be 
like buying a speed boat without the 
engine or expanding a fortune upon 
a mansion and then economizing by 
supplying no furnishings or only 
such as are suitable for'a modest cot- 
tage. To halt now would be false 
economy. 


“Nevertheless, one suggestion may 
be important both to the city com- 
mission and to Senator Richards— 
and that is, have the specifications so 
drawn that any organ-builder in the 
world can bid upon them, for any 
make of organ, under conditions uni- 
formly fair and impartial. This 
course will not only give to the City 
the benefit of low cost, but also 
guarantee the best organ for the 
money. 

“Any toleration of closed specifi- 
cations—not necessarily with the 
idea of favoritism but even to satisfy 
any one’s opinion as to which is the 
best organ—will be a blunder with 
certain boomerang powers. Atlantic 
City is not interested in the some- 
what silly opinions of highly cap- 
tious critics as to what is good or- 
gan tone and what isn’t. It wants 
an organ to please the popular 
tastes of the masses who are going 
to use the convention hall, and for 
this it doesn’t want to pay a penny 
more than is justified. Open speci- 
fications and an equal opportunity to 
the whole field of responsible organ- 
builders are the only means that we 
know of to work this desirable end.” 

The architects have provided 
chambers on each side of the stage 
and in the roof of the auditorium 
about midway between the stage and 
the rear wall. The organ will, un- 
fortunately, be the Largest Organ in 
the World, but other than that it will 
have no handicap as a work of art. 
The bids will unquestionably be open 
to all builders competent to complete 
such an organ and make it work— 
and strong enough to finance it while 
in process of building. 

The thanks of the industry and 
profession are due to Senator 
Richards. What player or builder 
among us could hope to sell a propo- 
sition of such proportions to Atlan- 
tic City? And what else would be 


sensible for Atlantic City to do, than 
to buy such an organ, after the facts 
and reasons Senator Richards has 
presented ? 
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MR. EDWARD G. MEAD 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY RECITALS 
Season 1927-1928 
MR. MEAD gave 46 recitals during the 
season on the 4-46 Skinner in Sage 
Chapel, built in 1909, and on the 4-79 
Steere in Bailey Hall, built in 1914. Dur- 
ing the school season the recitals alter- 
nated between the two buildings on Fri- 
days at 5:00 p.m., and during the summer 
they were played on Sundays in Bailey 
Hall and on Tuesdays in Sage Chapel, at 
8:00 p.m. The following is a summary: 
46 Recitals, July 6, 1927, Aug. 7, 1928. 
126 Organ compositions. 

22 Transcriptions. 

17 Bach. 

13 Guilmant. 

11 Widor. 

6 Franck, Truette. 

5 Mendelssohn. 

4 Nevin. 

3 Handel, Macfarlane, Rogers, Yon. 

Mr. Mead is one of the few recitalists 
who still recognize the value of Guil- 
mant’s excellent organ works for public 
presentation; Guilmant deserves much 
better treatment than has been accorded 
to him. Again Mr. Mead sets a good ex- 
ample in the attention given to the works 
of his fellow organists, and we find the 
following American composers _repre- 
sented: Avery, Bartlett, Brewer, Clewell, 
Dickinson, Federlein, Foote, Gaul, James, 
Loud, Macdougall, Macfarlane, McKin- 
ley, Miller, Nevin, Parker, Rogers, Rus- 
sell, Stebbins, Stewart, Stoughton, Swin- 
nen, Truette, and Yon. We quote sev- 
eral complete programs and take selec- 
tions from the others. 

American Program 
Nevin—Sonata Tripartite 
Foote—Nocturne 
Gaul—Foot of Fujiyama 
Hanson—Vermeland 
Truette—Vesper Hymn 
Parker—Concert Piece No. 2 Bf 

Second Program 
Guilmant—First Sonata Dm 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Bach—Toccata Dm (Dorian) 
Truette—Meditation 
Loud—Thistledown 
Franck—Piece Heroique 

Third Program 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Coleman—Londonderry Air 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Wheeldon—Minster Bells 
Nevin—Will O’ The Wisp 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 

Other Selections 
Bartlett—De Profundis 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
James—Meditation Ste. Clothilde 
Truette—Grand Choeur in D 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Avery—Nocturne 
Guilmant—Grand Choeur in D 
Yon—Minuetto e Musetta 
Rogers—Intermezzo 
Swinnen—Capriccietto 
Federlein—Sunset and Evening Bells 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Macdougall—Salutation 
Guilmant—Caprice in Bf 
Stewart—Festival March 
Rogers—Concert Overture Bm 
Guilmant—Sonata No. 4 Dm 
Nevin—Suite Rural Sketches 
Brewer—Springtime Sketch 
Vibbard—Indian Serenade 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Parker—Allegretto (Son. Ef) 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
McKinley—Arabesque 
Clewell—Pastorale 
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The Industry Speaks for Itself 


A Condensed Record of Some of the Activities of Organ Builders 
Who Make Possible an Organ-Playing Profession 


MR. ARTHUR J. THOMPSON 
assistant manager of the Aeolian-Votey 
Organ Division of the Aeolian Co., is 
recovering from an operation and doing 
his best to go through life without an ap- 
pendix, which had to be removed the 
night before he and Mr. Robert Pier EI- 
liot had planned to motor to the N.A.O. 
Portland Convention. Aeolian-Votey’s 
gift of the New York Tribune at the 
doors of those who attended the Conven- 
tion was a very welcome “Good Morn- 
ing” to all, and especially to those who 
came from the Metropolis. 


"ESTEY 


wins again,’ was the watch-word when 
the Company held its annual Field Day 
at Brattleboro, Vt., and entertained 150 
employees of the Russell Co., of Hol- 
yoke,—and defeated them in an eight-to- 
five victory in nine innings of “major 
league” baseball. There were about 400 
to enjoy the banquet, dancing, and other 
festivities, including many field and 
track events, for which the Russell Co. 
supplied prizes. Aug. 11th was the mem- 
orable event this year. 


FRAZEE 
has contracted for an organ for St. 
Stephen’s, Cohasset, Mass., where Mr. 
Edward Gammons is famous both as or- 
ganist and carilloneur. Stoplist will be 
presented in later colunms. 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
enjoys its share of the debating on what 
a good console and a good piston should 
do, with special reference to the com- 


ments of Mr. H. Leroy Baumgartner and . 


Dr. John M’ E. Ward. These gentlemen 
have decided views on the subject and 
do not entirely agree, to put it mildly, yet 
they both play Hall Organs built to their 
own likes, and in each case the Hall Co. 
supplied exactly what each organist want- 
ed. Hall’s unexpressed slogan would 
seem to be: “We follow instructions to 
the letter and in a sympathetic spirit.” 
(Which reminds the office-boy that while 
we organists admire that spirit in an or- 
gan builder who does work for us, we 
don’t admire it when a minister or a 
music committee expects it of us. We're 
not saying there’s anything wrong in an 
organist’s attitude, we’re merely pointing 
out.) 
MR. DAVID MARR 


of Marr & Colton has sailed for Europe, 
with special reference to visits to Britain, 
France and Germany. 


THE MOLLER FORCES 
celebrated an event of unusual grace on 
Aug. 22nd when Miss May Belle Louise 
Moller was united in marriage to Mr. 
John Wagaman, at the Moller residence 
on Potomac Avenue, Hagerstown. The 
well-wishers are not by any means con- 
fined to immediate circles, but cover the 
States and include us too. 


PILCHER 


wins another important contract, this 
time for a 4m concert organ for the 
Louisville War Memorial Auditorium in 
their home city, an instrument calling for 
about 80 stops and an organist, a year 


hence, with about 80% good charitable 
sympathy with his audiences and the 
other 20% for his own ideals. 


MR. ERNEST M. SKINNER 


was one of the notable guests of the 
N.A.O. Portland Convention when his 
own organ in the Cathedral was dedicated 
in a concert played by Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble and Mr. Chandler Goldthwaite, 
with the largest audience of the Conven- 
tion series to enjoy the occasion. The 
Skinner Co. is supplying the $500 cash 
for the N.A.O. organ composition prize 
which closes Oct. 1st. 

With Yale’s announcement that the 
Steere Organ in Woolsey Hall, pictured 
and described in T.A.O.’s first year of 
happiness, is to be rebuilt and about 7,- 
000 pipes added, comes the conclusion 
that the Skinner Co. has another big job 
on its hands; the complete organ will be 
about 13,000 pipes. 


MR. JAMES COLE 


has joined the Welte staff, in charge of 
the New England territory, with offices 
in Boston. Mr. Cole, an Englishman by 
birth, began organ activities with his 
father, an organ builder in Manchester, 
and then came to America, first associ- 
ating himself with Hook & Hastings, later 
with Geo. S. Hutchings Co.; then he was 
a member of the firm of Cole and Wood- 
berry, and when Mr. Woodberry died, it 
was Cole & Skinner, after which the 
James Cole Co. While in business in this 
capacity he “built a great number of fine 
instruments,” with “special attention to 
voicing and tone work, in specifications 
that balance, and with plenty of variety 
in coloring.” For the past few years Mr. 
Cole served chiefly in an independent ca- 
pacity as advisor for purchasers. His 
photograph will be found herewith. 


KOHLER-LIEBICH 

is giving special attention to their line 
of Liberty percussions, Liberty Chimes, 
Liberty Cathedral Chimes, Liberty Ma- 
rimba Harps, Liberty Celestes, etc., which 
have come into popularity, especially in 
recent years, as memorial additions to or- 
gans already built. The conservatively 
liberal use of Chimes and Harp is per- 
haps doing as much for the popularity of 
the organist as any other one item within 
his ability; the addition of a set of 
Chimes, as a memorial when occasion of- 
fers, is certainly within the reach of any 
organist who takes note of current events 
in his immediate sphere. 


MR. L. B. DOMAN 


who was “founder of the Amphion Piano 
Player Co. and its chief engineer since 
1902” has organized the L. B. Doman 
Corporation for the manufacture of play- 
ers for organs, reproducing “with 100% 
fidelity the playing of any organist.” 
The Amphion is now a part of the Am- 
pico Corporation. Unlike the present in- 
terest in talking and playing films, the 
player organ holds no terrors for the or- 
ganist as a professional, or even amateur. 
On the contrary it is a definite encour- 
agement both to the organ builder and 
the organist, and its encouragement is an 
upward step for the organistic world. 
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FERRATA’S 
MARCHE TRIOMPHALE 

SOME of T.A.O.’s readers, as usual al- 
ways on the alert for additions of valu- 
able character to their repertoire, have 
tried to secure copies of the Ferrata 
MarcHE TRIOMPHALE which was favor- 
ably reviewed in recent issues of T.A.O., 
both by the staff reviewers and in a spe- 
cial article by the composer, Mr. Gordon 
Balch Nevin, and have received the re- 
port from their dealers that the work is 
permanently out of print. 

The publishers, J. Fischer & Bro., are 
preparing a new edition of this composi- 
tion and it will be ready early in Novem- 
ber according to the present schedule. 

The organ works of the late Mr. Fer- 
rata where found, by T.A.O.’s readers, to 
be of such uniformly high practical and 
musicianly value that there is no hesita- 
tion in urging our readers to again look 
over the reviews in the 1928 May and 
July numbers, and make their selections 
from the descriptions there to be found. 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 


AcguireE Ocravo CHurcH Music CatTa- 
LOGUE OF GILBERT Music Co. 


THE octavo church music published by 
the Gilbert Music Co. of Chicago has 
been sold to McLaughlin & Reilly of 
Boston, who will publish 27 Catholic 
numbers from the Gilbert catalogue and 
transfer the Protestant numbers to their 
own Ashmall Edition division—it will be 
remembered that McLaughlin & Reilly 
acquired the extensive Ashmall cata- 
logue some time ago upon the death of 
the founder. 

Some of the composers in the Gilbert 
catalogue are H. J. Wrightson, Walter 
Keller, G. F. Schwartz, Edward G. 
Moore (music critic of the Chicago Tri- 
bune) ; Dr. J. Lewis Browne, well known 
to T.A.O. readers, was the Editor for 
the entire list, and his own compositions 
appear in the catalogues of Ashdown, 
Church, Ditson, Dyer, Fischer, Lorenz, 
Presser, Willis, etc. The Boston house 
has purchased copyrights, plates, and en- 
tire stock. 


Conservatory Notes 
Brief Items from the Places 
Where Organists are Made 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
is offering a special course in Church and 
Choral Music and Organ, for the winter 
and spring sessions, under the direction 
of Mr. Walter Henry Hall and Mr. 
Charles Henry Doersam, for choral and 
organ courses respectively. 


MR. L. G. DEL CASTILLO 


has been making the organ popular by 
means of his radio recitals in Boston and 
the manner of putting them on. An or- 
gan duet has been a unique feature, twice 
successfully broadcast in the past season 
through WNAC of Boston, Mr. Del Cas- 
tillo playing from the studio of The Del 
Castillo Organ School, State Theater 
Building, and E. Lewis Dunham playing 
the organ in the Elks Hotel, hooked up 
in such a way that not only were the two 
organs heard together by the radio pub- 
lic, but the conversation between the two 
organists, who were both equipped with 
microphones and earphones, was also 
heard. Aug. 1st the station exceeded even 
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this accomplishment on its anniversary 
broadcast. For what it believes to be 
“the first time’ a three-point synchroni- 
zation was attempted by the same two or- 
ganists and WNAC orchestra playing 
from its downtown studio. A short pro~ 
gram was played by these three units, 
which established a new accomplishment 
in radio pickup. 


FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S 
Choir School’s first special summer ses- 
sion in Flemington, N. J., under the ex- 
pert management of Miss Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller and her staff of teachers, 
resulted in the success of five of the 
registrants, to whom diplomas were 
awarded. There were three organ re- 
citals during the session, given by Ms. 
Sara E. Alvater, Miss Grace Leeds Dar- 
nell, and ‘fr. Norman Landis. The 
School used two groups of children from 
surrounding cities, brought to Fleming- 
ton thrice weekly for work and demon- 
stration in the course, and the climax 
came with two completed services put on 
with these groups, with the students of 
the Course doing all the work for these 
services under the supervision of the 
teachers. There was also a model serv- 
ice, done with a group of local children 
taught entirely in demonstration before 
the school, and there were daily lessons 
in method and on the principles of peda- 
gogy. “Some of the pupils had no idea 
how to build up a lesson or make a les- 
son outline, but I think they know now,” 
says Miss Vosseller; “l never let up on 
them for a minute, but made them teach 
over and over again every point on which 
they had failed.” (Incidentally, this at- 
titude explains much of the remarkable 
success of the famous Flemington Chil- 
dren’s Choirs). 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY, 
Kansas, has made some additions to its 
faculty; Dr. Harry E. Cooper, well 
known to T.A.O. readers, remains as 
dean of the departments of organ and 
theory. Dr. Cooper appeared as concert 
pianist on the Sept. 7th faculty recital, 
playing works of Chopin and Liszt. How 
long before we of the organ world have 
a Chopin and a Liszt on our catalogue 
of composers? 


PIUS X SCHOOL 

of Liturgical Music, New York, an- 
nounces autumn, winter, and spring ses- 
sions for the intensive study of Catholic 
music, with every phase of the subject 
covered in special class or private lessons. 
One of the features is the Justine Ward 
Method of teaching. 


VELAZCO STUDIOS 


now have broadcasting hours over WOR 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, when pupils 
and graduates of the Studios play the 
programs in response to the popular re- 
ception accorded Mr. Velazco’s own 
broadcasting of the past few months. 
T.A.O: readers are cordially referred to 
Mr. Velazco’s own broadcasting as an ex- 
cellent model of the artistry that can be 
applied to popular music of the day. 
Pianissimo playing is one of the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Velazco’s method; he is 
unusually successful in this field. 


Velazco students who have played re- 
cent programs are Fred Feibel of the Ri- 
alto, Miss Arline Eden of: the Times, 
Arthur M. Tower of the Flushing, and 
Robert Perada of the East Orange 


Hollywood. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
An Unusuat List oF APPOINTMENTS 
PROCLAIMS THE THEATER 
ScHoot’s PROGRESS 


THE EDUCATIONAL world is pro- 
claiming, by its activities, the dawn of 
many new eras. Two especially are of 
importance to the organ fraternity: spe- 
cial courses in theater organ playing and 
special courses in advertising. Such in- 
stitutions as Columbia University have 
established concentrated courses in ad- 
vertising, where the business man and the 
professional man may alike acquire the 
technic by which to sell their products or 
their abilities after they have worked de- 
cades to make those products marketable 
—and markets have to be created nowa- 
days, the merit of a product won't create 
a market in time; speed is everything, 
everywhere. 

Especially in the theater world is there 
fear and trembling—or a big bluff to pre- 
tend there is. The vitaphone began it. 
Now there are those who predict that the 
organ will disappear from the theater and 
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with it the organ and orchestra. There 
are those who discount such propositions, 
and T.A.O.’s editorial staff are among 
them. The phonograph has not elimi- 
nated the orchestra or the vocalist; the 
moving picture has not eliminated the ac- 
tor; the phonofilm of whatever name will 
not eliminate the theater organ or or- 
ganist. 

The fact that conservatories of estab- 
lished prestige are giving special courses 
in theater work will prevent the slaughter 
of the innocents. The fact that special 
theater schools are being organized in the 
largest cities will also prevent the slaugh- 
ter of these same innocents. The danger 
of the future will not be devoting one’s 
career to the theater organ, but the at- 
tempt to devote it thus without the pre- 
liminary essential of academic and prac- 
tical training. The inestimable good of 
the theater schools and theater depart- 
ments of great conservatories is a bless- 
ing and not in disguise either. 

Through the courtesy of the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, we present a list 
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Private Organist for 


Mr. Pierre S. du Pont 
Organ Recitals the public likes 
36 Recitals played last season 


24 already booked for next season 
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Bennett Organ in the Famous Palm Garden 


Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


(Largest Hotel in the Southwest) 


Has Installed a_ 


BENNETT BROADCASTING ORGAN: 


Station KRLD — 461.3 Meters — 650 Kilocycles, Recently Opened by the 
Dallas, Texas, Chapter of American Guild of Organists 


Bennett Organ Company 


Organ Architects and Builders 
: Rock Island, Illinois 








G. M. Howell Arthur Stowe, KRLD Radio Announcer 
Bennett Southwest Representative at the BENNETT Console 
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of graduates and pupils of its theater de- 
partment who have been recently appoint- 
ed or advanced. It is not the first list, 
though it seems to be the longest. The 
Secretary of the Conservatory says: 

“The growth and success of the School 
for Theater Organ Playing is amply 
shown by the positions filled in the past 
year. Frank Van Dusen, the Director of 
the School, is a musician of highest stand- 
ards and accomplishments. He is ably 
assisted in his work by Edward Eigen- 
schenk, Emily Roberts, Paul Esterly, 
Gertrude Bailey, Harold Cobb, and Al- 
vina Michaels.” 


Van DuseEN PUPILS 

BALABAN & Katz CHIcAco THEATERS 

Tivoli, Etwell Hansen, Solo Feature 
Organist. 

Uptown, Etwell Hansen, Solo Feature 
Organist. 

Roosevelt, Edward Eigenschenk, Or- 
ganist. 

Tivoli, Helen Searles Westbrook, Or- 
ganist. 

United Artists, Harold Cobb, Organist. 

Capitol, Anita De Mars, Solo Organist. 


THEATER LIST 

The following is a list of the theaters 
that engaged pupils and graduates of the 
Conservatory’s Theater School during the 
past season: 

Roosevelt, Gary, Ind., Ted Coons. 

Legion, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Little. 

Publix’s Riviera, Waterloo, Iowa, Ken- 
neth Cutler. 

Halfield Theater, Chicago, Ill, Alvina 
Michaels. 

Garden, Wis., 
Strom. 

Avenue, Chicago, IIl., Mrs. P. Monaco. 


Fred 


Milwaukee, Katherine 
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Royal, Le Mars, Iowa, Anna Karish. 
Ellen, Bozeman, Mont., Myrna McNeill. 


Jefferson, Fort Wayne, Ind. Helen 
Longsworth. 

Roxy Theater, Gary, Ind. 

Linden, South Bend, Ind. Miss B. 
Maxey. 


Roman, Pittston, Pa., Rex Bayne. 
Lyons Theater, Lyons, Kan., Fostine 


Ox. 
Schade, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Lorraine, Hoopestown, IIl., Russell 
Warren. 

Parthenon, Hammond, Ind., Warren 
Johnson. 

United Artists, Chicago, IIl., Harold 
Cobb. 

Lyons Theater, Lyons, Ill, Myrna 
McNeill. 

Salem, Dayton, Ohio. 

Taylorsville, Taylorsville, Ill., Albert 
Meuer. 


Grand, Naperville, Ill., Dorothy Wyth. 

Lake, Brazil, Ind., Nettie Behrend. 

Bugg, Chicago, Ill., Bertha Olenik. 

Claremont, Chicago, Ill, Agnes 
McMorrow. 

State, Rhinelander, Wis., Harry J. Lee. 

Oakland Square, Chicago, III. 

Gaiety, Ottawa, IIl., James Swingen. 

Crane, Carthage, Mo., Mrs. B. W. 
White. 

Majestic, Tamaqua, Pa., Leo Geist. 

Strand, Van Wert, Ohio, William 
Whitford. 


Miss Ropert’s PupPiLs 
APPOINTED TO NEw PosiTIONs 
_Ruth McNeil, River Forest Presbyte- 


rian. 

Ethel Clutterham, Wicker Park Lu- 
theran. 

Elizabeth Henderson, 


First Presby- 
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terian, Gary, Ind. 
Mrs. McConiga, First Congregational, 
Maywood, III. 
Miss Hockstra, 
Highlands, III. 
Mrs. Walden, Grace United Brethren, 
Chicago. 
Mr. Wessel, Bethany Lutheran, Chica- 


Christian Reform, 


go. 
Mrs. Kyndberg, St. Anastasia Parish, 
Waukegan, III. 
Rosalie Klinka, O. E. S., Chapter 763, 


Chicago. 
Mrs. White, Covenant Baptist, Chicago. 
Miss Keenan, First Baptist, Maple 
Park, I 


Miss Garnass, First Lutheran, Chey- 
enne, k 
Mrs. __Lausch, 
Lewistown, Mont. 
Mr. Gose, Emanuel Lutheran, Sou‘h 


First Presbyterian, 


Chicago. 

Mrs. Walker, First Methodist, Esk- 
ridge, Kan. 

Miss Jarrard, First Baptist, Fort 
Smith, Ark. ; 

Miss Marie Pierson, with Natidnal 


Theater Supply Co., recording and cueing 
for the new Orchestraphone. 
Mrs. BAILey’s Pupits 
APPOINTED TO NEW POSITIONS 
Dorothy Cutler, Faith Presbyterian. 


Mildred Currie, First Baptist, May- 
wood, Ill. 
Lorraine Stanton, Assistant, Presby- 


terian, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Lillian Johnson, Park Ridge Lutheran, 
Park Ridge, IIl. 

Pauline Sadecky, St. Joseph’s Church. 

Hattie Butterfield, Fort Smith, Ark., 
Church. 

Dorothy Hinkley, Cadillac, Mich. 
(Lyric Theater). 








Actors and Actresses 


worth five times its price. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 
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By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


paper-cover $12.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 
Abyssinia Baby Cry 
Achula Brass Band 


Bumps and Falls 


Accessory Stops Burlesque 
Accordion Calistenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shots 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adieus Coquetry 
Aeoline Court Scenes 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash -Backs 
Agitation Flirting 
Agitatos Frogs 
Agony Ghosts 

etc, etc. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
wealth of material in the book. We unhesitatingly 
recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 
young, ever interested in their delightful art. 
unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but 
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A Few 
M. P. MOLLER 


Recent Outstanding Church Contracts 





Space does not permit us to show the many current Moller Contracts 
that are taxing the capacity of our plant, but we desire, however, to 
especially make mention of the following: — 


First Presbyterian Church, Worcester, Ohio Four Manual 
St. Paul’s Catholic Church, Washington, D. C. Three Manual 
(This is one of the more important 
Catholic Churches of that city.) 
First Christian Church, Oakland, Cal. Three Manual 
Washington Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio Four Manual 





We also take this occasion to quote Mr. McCurdy’s comments upon the 
recently installed Moller Three Manual Organ in Mount Holly, N.J.: 


“Last evening I played the opening recital on your organ in the 
First M. E. Church in Mount Holly, N. J. It is an excellent in- 
strument, voiced beautifully, mechanically perfect, a great pleasure 
to play on it. 

Wishing you future success, I am 

- Truly Yours,” 
(signed) Alexander McCurdy, Jr. 
(Organist Second Presbyterian 
..: Church, Philadelphia, Penn.) 

Philadelphia, ‘Pa., September 19th, 1928. 





Though the above are only a few of the many announcements we might 
_ make, they are. offered. as additional evidence of the ever increasing 


MOLLER prestige. 
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Personal Items 


What the Members of the 
Profession are Thinking 
and Doing 


G. D. CUNNINGHAM 
of the University of Birmingham and 
municipal organist of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, will spend January and February 
in America under the Russell-Bogue- 
Laberge management. 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 

after a vacation during July and August 
with his family in Los Angeles, returned 
to New York by way of Vancouver, Jas- 
per Park and Sasaktoon. His schedule 
at Holy Communion calls for the grea: 
series of Bach recitals, and at Philadel- 
phia he will direct the organ department 
of Curtis Institute and teach the ad- 
vanced students there as well as in his 
own church in New York. 

Oct. 7th begins his 40 Bach recitals 
and May 13th closes them. The series 
includes repeat performances of the en- 
tire organ works of Bach. “Of the 
twenty programs to be given Sundays at 
2:30 and Mondays at 8:15, each is inter- 
estingly diversified and includes many 
compositions but rarely heard.” The 
second program, for example, presents 
six of Bach’s ten choralpreludes on All 
Glory Be to God on High; the third pro- 
gram includes “the quaint Diminutive 
Harmonic Labyrinth and the gigantic six- 
voice Fuga Ricercata from the ‘Musical 
Offering’”; the fourth program presents 
the First Concerto. Students of organ 
literature cannot afford to miss this op- 
portunity to hear the profoundest organ 
literature thus presented by one of the 
world’s greatest masters of the organ, 
playing not on a strange instrument but 
upon his own organ where every regis- 
trational possibility is known and used ar- 
tistically. 

Mr. Farnam’s coming season will in- 
clude four engagements with the Society 
of the Friends of Music in New York 
City, and recitals in Wells College and 
Brown University. 

MAURICE GARABRANT 
of Garden City Cathedral, which has 
made Long Island famous, was the guest 
of honor in the home of Claude Warford, 
New York singing teacher, in Paris Aug. 
10th, when Mr. Warford gave a dinner 
with a distinguished list of American 
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visitors present, among them Frank Van 
Dusen, John Doane, Edward Eigen- 
schenk, Edward Hart, Willard Sektberg, 
etc. Other guests were Prince Osman, 
Baron Vitta, Catherine Griffiths, Albert 
de l’Abre, Martha Van Gorden, and many 
others famous in the art worlds. 


FERNANDO GERMANI 
the young Italian who made a favorable 
impression when he visited America last 
season is touring America during Octo- 
ber, November and December, under the 
Russell-Bogue-Laberge management. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 

is back home in America again after a 
summer in Europe and has already bock- 
ed 24 recitals for the coming season; last 
season he filled 36 engagements. He has 
a prodigious memory and a scintillating 
style, which not only make him popular 
for the moment but bring further en- 
gagements. In many of his private re~ 
citals at the Du Pont estate, Mr. Du 
Pont sits on the bench with him by the 
hour while he plays all schools of music, 
with particular calls from Mr. Du Pont 
for Bach, which has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for him. 
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ABRAM RAY TYLER 
has for some years been presenting x 
style of recital which has been given 
the name, “Something New”, and it was 
new in that Mr. Tyler played many com- 
plete improvised programs, usually im- 
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There is room for a very few pupils beginning Sept. 
20th, and applications should be in about Sept. 1st. 
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provising on themes taken from printed 
music rather than using those especially 
invented to show how much trouble ore 
musician could make for another. Some- 
thing new in another sense has overtaken 
Mr. Tyler and he has spent the past 
wearisome weeks in the Ford Hospital, 
Detroit, in preparatory treatment for and 
undergoing operations. Present reports 
are fairly encouraging and the innumer- 
able friends of this great spirited man 
can take renewed hope that his wiry con- 
stitution will be sufficient to stand the 
strain it has been under and must still 
go under before restored heath and vigor 
can be his again. Every man takes his 
hat off to any other man who has a mind 
of his own, can fight for what is right, 
and yet recognize the rights of other 
men and calls them his friends even 
though disagreeing with them in any or 
many of the petty details of life. Such 
a man is Abram Ray Tyler and T. A. O. 
staff wishes . him wholeheartedly the 
speediest and easiest recovery. 

E. A. HOVDESVEN 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Bach—Toccata. 
Rachmaninoff—Melodie. 
Grieg—Album Leaf. 
Boccherini—Minuet in A. 
Liszt—Liebestraum. 
Old German—Praise to the Lord. 

Second Program 

Meyerbeer—Coronation March. 
Dvorak—Humoreske. 
Karg-Elert—Improvisation and Fugue. 
Massenet—Sunday Morning. 
MacDowell—To a Waterlily. 
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PAUL S. CHANCE 

Lonpon, OHI0 

Pupils Recital 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em. 

Miss Helen Shields. 
Bach—Prelude Dm. 

Mr. James Shaw. 
Mendelssohn—Song Without Words. 
Guilmant—Minuetto Op. 77, No. 4. 

Miss Mary Margaret Cummins. 
Higgs—Chanson Pastorale. 

Miss Shields. 
Guilmant—Invocation Bf. 
Lemmens—Fanfare. 

Miss Margaret B. Chance. 
Matthews—Pastorale. 
Claussmann—Magnificat in F. 

Miss Anne Elizabeth Dickerson. 
Guilmant—Pastorale, Op. 26. 
Chopin—Valse Em. 

Miss Martha Louise Headley, piano 

Mr. Chance, organ. 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth). 

Mr. Chance. 


Recital 
Selections 


With Emphasis on Contemporary 
Organ Literature 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


English 
Greene—Overture in G. 
Wesley—Andante. 
Hailing—Covenanters’ March. 

American 
Rogers—Pastorale. 

Scherzo No. 2. 
Stoughton—Dreams. 
Johnson—Aubade Df. 

German 
Schumann—Fugue on Bach, Op. 60, No. 1. 

Canon Bm, Op. 56, No. 5. 

Sketch Fm, Op. 58, No. 3. 

Selections 
Lemmens—Scherzo Symphonique. 
Wesley—Andante in G. 
Cole—Song of Gratitude. 
Hailing—Covenanters’ March. 
Karg-Eler:—Choral Improvisation. 
Lemmens—Theme Varied in G. 
Wagner—Vorspiel. 
Wagner—Pilgrims’ Chorus. 
Rogers—Chorale Em. 


ROLAND BOISVERT 

St. Mary’s—WaAveERLY, Iowa 

Dedicating 2-18 Tellers-Kent 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique. 
Franck—Panis Angelicus. 
Coleman—Londonderry Air. 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden. 
Karg-Elert—Moonlight. 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp. 
Yon—Domine Jesu Christe. 
Meale—Serenade at Sunset. 
Dvorak—Largo (New World). 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance. 
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MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 
ZIoN REFORMED—HAGERSTOWN, Mb. 


Dedicating 3-73-1731 Moller, Sept. 13th 
Widor—Allegro (6th). 
Lotti—Aria. 
Widor—Scherzo (4th). 
Mendelssohn—Sonada Dm. 
Schubert—Ballade Cm. 
Boccherini—Menuet. 
Massenet—Meditation. 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm. 
Dvorak—Largo, Finale (New World). 
This makes the 30th Moller Organ for 
the Moller factory’s home city of Hagers- 
town, and it is the factory’s Opus 5219. 
The instrument is in two parts in the rear 
gallery, with the console between. Mr. 
Swinnen, as usual, played entirely from 
memory. Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 9 are Mr. 
Swinnen’s own transcriptions. 


MR. CARL F. MUELLER 
CULTIVATES WITH EQuAL SUCCESS IN THE 
East THE ENERGY HE DISPLAYED 
FoRMERLY IN THE MIDWEST 


AFTER making a name for himself in 
Milwaukee, that was too big to be con- 
fined to his own city but spread abroad 
and made him known in many States, 
Mr. Carl F.. Mueller came to the 
dangerous Metropolitan area and became 
organist of the Central Presbyterian. 
Montclair, N. J. There his energies re- 
sulted in the organization of three vested 
choirs for his church, with prospects of 
a fourth to be organized this fall, with 
Mrs. Mueller as his valuable assistant in 
managing the junior choirs, conducting 
the music in the junior department of the 
Church School, and .singing with the 
senior choir. 

This month Mr. Mueller becomes 
director of choral activities at State 
Teacher’s College, where he hopes to or- 
ganize glee clubs for men and women 
and an orchestra. He is also a member 
of the faculty of the newly organized 
School of Sacred Music at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary under the direction of 
Dr. Clarence Dicinnson, one of the 
world’s greatest church musicians and a 
man universally respected in the profes- 
sion. Mr. Mueller’s subject under Dr. 
Dickinson is The Volunteer Choir, and 
his duties will be to give a one hour lec- 
ture on the subject each week and to or- 
ganize a volunteer choir for demonstra- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. Mueller is also gaining ground as 
a composer; Gray is publishing two organ 
pieces this fall, and White-Smith has 
three others and a Christmas anthem. 
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What makes successful men and 
women? These pages have been rather 
persistently pointing to two men for 
some years past and calling to the pro- 
fession in general to watch them. One 
of them is Mr. Mueller, the other is Mr. 
A. Leslie Jacobs. Is it not significant 
that both these men have spent the sum- 
mer in study at the Winston-Salem 
summer school for church musicians 
under the direction of that unusual man, 
John Finley Williamson? If any of us 
have a right to consider our educational 
equipment complete, certainly these two 
organists have that right by virtue of 
their achievements and their rapid ad- 
vancement in the profession; yet both of 
them are still spending money and invest- 
ing time in the business of learning more. 
Isn’t it significant? Isn’t it good enough 
for a sermon text? 








PERSONAL NOTES 


A.W. BINDER, of the Free Synagogue, 
New York will give a concert of original 
compositions during the coming season, 
including a new cantata, “The Birth of 
Samuel.” 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, spent his summer in 
Europe as usual, and remembered his in- 
numerable pupils and graduates with 
greeting cards, which is also the habit of 
this friend and teacher of so many of 
America’s professional organists. 


MRS. VIRGINIA CARRINGTON- 
THOMAS, of New York, successfully 
underwent an appendicitis operation at 
the Presbyterian Hospital in the middle 
of August. As soon as she was able to 
leave the Hospital Mrs. Thomas went to 
the country to recuperate and regain her 
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accustomed vitality, in preparation of the 
coming season’s activities which this year 
will include her regular engagement as 
organist of the Free Synagogue meeting 
in Carnegie Hall, and recitals by radio 
from Aeolian Hall. 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON has 
returned early from Europe to prepare 
for the opening of the new School of 
Sacred Music of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, on September 26th. Many students 
are already enrolling for the work with 
academic credit and postgraduate degrees 
and also as part time students and audi- 
tors. Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson spent most 
of the summer in Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slavia listening to the liturgical music in 
the ancient monasteries and on the trail 
of characteristic sacred folksongs. 

MISS ELLEN M. FULTON, of Scran- 
ton, Penna., goes to Canada each sum- 
mer, though we presume it is not for the 
popular reason (somebody on. T.A.O. 
staff is due for another scolding). Dur- 
ing her Canadian stay, Miss Fulton act- 
ed as organist of Westminster Church, 
New Glasgow, which has lost its former 
organist, Mr. Eric Chiholm, a com- 
poser who returned to Glasgow and de- 
cided to stay. Miss Fulton gives the 
Scotch-Canadians this praise: “The. 
Choir of this Westminster Church is re- 
markable for its splendid organization, its 
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loyalty to its service in the .church, to 
the pastor, to its organist. Besides they 
know how to sing! And besides that they 
know how to blend play with work. 
Every summer they have a picnic, and 
the history of these annual affairs is a 
delightful one. This summer they came, 
by invitation, to our Blink Bonnie for 
an afternoon and evening of it. The Gulf 
provides marvelous swimming along our 
beach, and coming on the hottest day of 
summer, the Choir took to swimming like 
the seals that could be seen out there in 
the deeper waters. Supper on the porch 
and lawn just before sunset, and after 
that the studio candles were lit, and we 
had a delightful impromptu evening of 
music. To us from the States it is an 
adventure to hear some of these fine old 
Scotch songs sung by people who have 
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been brought up with them. We hear 
them sung with all the traditions’ of the 
original singers, and it is a joy to hear 
the quaint, fascinating Scotch dialect 
sung in its native manner. There was 
other music, too, and brilliant speech 
making, and the party came to a close 
with the singing of Auld Lang Syne in a 
way that is never done except in Scottish 
localities.” 

MISS FRANCES McCOLLIN, ‘the 
blind composer of Philadelphia who came 
into prominence by winning various com- 
position prizes, has an attractive circular 
listing all her works: 4 cantatas, 2 oper- 
ettas, 5 madrigals, 7 part songs, 8 accom- 
panied anthems, 7 unaccompanied an- 
thems, 4 organ pieces, one piano piece, 4 
violin solos, and 5 vocal solos. Miss 
McCollin announces a series of illus- 
trated musical talks on Mondays and 
Tuesdays from: Oct. 1st to April 23rd on 
The Great Composers. 

LEO SOWERBY, whose complete or- 
gan works are‘to be reviewed in a master- 
ful article by Mr. Allan Bacon in these 
columns, spent the summer in Europe 
where he went some years ago as the 
1921 winner of the American Prix de 
Rome. 
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DR. J. M. TRACY, organist of Den- 
ver, a pupil of Lizst, died at the age of 
91 on Sept. 4th. Dr. Tracy gave 650 lec- 
tures and more than 700 concerts through- 
out America and was active in music 
circles almost up to the day of his death. 
He was born in Bath, N. H., and began 


music study at twelve; he became a 
Liszt pupil in 1861 and won his teacher’s 
recognition to such extent that Liszt 
helped him arrange concerts in Prague, 
Heidelberg, and Dresden. In 1900 Dr. 
Tracy founded the Liszt School of Music 
in Denver. 

CYRIL HAMPSHIRE, of Knox 
Church, Calgary, Alberta, Can., has been 
appointed principal of the Conservatory 
of Music of Regina Collegefi Regina, 
Sask. 

HENRY B. MURTAGH was borrow- 
ed by Paramount Theater, New York, 
for a vacation week and played the solo 
numbers made popular on Paramount’s 
program by Mr. Jesse Crawford. 

DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS, well- 
known as organist at St. Agnes Chapel, 
New York, where boy choir work has 
been featured, spent the summer in Ber- 
muda and reports that he found that de- 
lightful island “hotter than a choir-loft 
in August.” 

NORMAN PARKER, of Wesley 
Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, is taking a 
number of pupils on the new Casavant 
there, among them Mr. William Adder- 
ley and Miss Elsie Astwood, the latter a 
graduate of the Porter School in Bos- 
ton. 

J. H. WHEELER, of Pembroke 
Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, spent his 
vacation in England; his plans for the 
coming season include an “ELIJAH” per 
formance and a production of “RiGo- 
LETTO.” 

MR. ABRAM RAY TYLER. of T.A. 
O. staff, left the Ford Hospital, Detroit, 
for his home at 960 Merrick Ave., on 
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Sept. 13th, after having undergone many 
operations, including five without an- 
esthetic of any kind. Mr. Tyler finds 
himself a little shaky in the legs—which 
is unusual now, isn’t it?—but feels bet- 
ter than in years, and the hopes of his 
innumerable friends are evidently to be 
gratified with his complete recovery and 
we all can look forward soon again to 
many happy scrappings and scoldings 
with and from A.R.T. It is a pleasure 
to know a man who is emphatically not 
a rubber-stamp and yet be able to call 
him friend after many years acquaint- 


ance. 
GENERAL NOTES 

THE NORDICA MEMORIAL home- 
stead is now open to visitors, at Farm- 
ington, Maine, where the famous singer 
was born. Miss Zilda J. Brown, a mem- 
ber of the organ fraternity, was one of 
the committee to undertake and manage 
the purchase of the Nordica birthplace 
and turn it into a memorial. 

THE DAYTON CHOIR invades the 
sacred precincts of Vienna to give a 
genuine American choir concert next 
spring. The Choir leaves for a European 
conquest next March, with its debut 
scheduled for the Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 
don on April 1st. Five more concerts are 
to follow immediately and then the Choir 
appears at the Paris Opera, following 
with concerts in eight other French cities, 
fifteen in Germany, twelve in Scanda- 
navia, etc., etc. 

WASHINGTON IRVING | evening 
highschool, New York’s most famous 
highschool, housing a large Moller or- 
gan formerly used in regular recitals for 
the general public, has inaugurated a 
course in the Essentials of Advertising— 
another recognition of the importance of 
correct publicity in every sphere of life. 

WARNER BROS. have bought the 
Stanley Theaters, in the popular meaning 
of the term, by a purchase of stock in 
the Stanley Company. It is ultimately to 
lead to a merger involving theaters to the 
value of $250,000,000 and place the War- 
ner Bros. chain in a position to compete 
with the Fox in the exploitation of audi- 
ble films. Who knows but that the audi- 
ble film idea may ultimately lead to some- 
thing like possible working hours and 
working conditions for theater musicians? 

TRINITY CHURCH, Haiifax, refuses 
to stay burned, and after only a few 
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months the corner stone of the new build- 
ing has already been laid, in a ceremony 
participated in by clergy of many de- 
nominations. Mr. William Roche, our 
friend and correspondent, says nothing 
about the organ that should but perhaps 
will not for the immediate present replace 
the one taken from his fingers by the fire. 

SCHUBERT is being fittingly cele- 
brated in Vienna in November and the 
Austrian Tourist Office, New York, has 
arranged a special Schubert Tour, leaving 
New York Nov. 3rd, arriving in Paris 
on the 10th, leaving on the 14th, two days 
in Munich, and then Vienna where a 
series of celebrations will be held. The 
cost is $595 and up, depending on steam- 
ship accommodations. 

MILLS COLLEGE presented nine of 
its organ pupils in a recital in Lisser Hall 
in a program in which Stoughton and 
Rogers represented American literature; 
Mildred Funston, Dorothy White, Eliza- 
beth Banzhaf. Florence Porterfield, 
Hanna Peterson, Jean Williamson, Eliza- 
beth Stiver, Faith Cortelyou, and Claire 
Baker were the players. 

THE LATEST from Trinity Church, 
Halifax, and its famous boychoir en- 
thusiast, Mr. William Roche, is that 
shortly after the laying of the corner 
stone the Church went into conference 
with Mr. Roche for the purchase of an 
organ to replace the one burned with the 
old building. Here’s extending best 
wishes to Mr. Roche for a real 4m with 
about 125 stops. 
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H. LEroy BAUMGARTNER 


Asst. Prof. of Theory of Music, 
Yale University; 
Organist-Director, United Church, 
New Haven, ‘Conn. 

Organ Compositions: 

Easter Morning (White-Smith), extensively 
used; Sclemn Procession (Gray), played 
by Jepson, Farnam, and Baldwin; Idyll 
(Gray), played by Farnam and’ Baldwin. 
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NOTE: Owing to the illness of Mr. 
Tyler, who at the moment this is written 
is in the Henry Ford Hospital awaiting 
a serious operation, Mr. Douglas, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Tyler and evidently 
a man after his own heart, is taking care 
of the column and making the following 
report.—THE EDITor. 
By EDWARD C. DOUGLAS 

“IT HAVE SOUGHT but I seek it vain- 
ly,” to find out who has taken the place 
of Charles Frederic Morse at the First 
Congregational. This distinguished con- 
ductor, our former Dean, has received a 
flattering offer and will begin his duties 
in the Fall at Grosse Pointe Memorial 
(Presbyterian). 

For the *benefit of Ye Ed. and all other 
inquiring friends, would advise that said 
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Grosse Pointe is our beautiful and aris- 
tocratic suburb on the shore of ‘“Lak’ 
San’ Clar’”, where 


“The win’ she blow, she blow, she blow, 
An’ den she blow some More.” 


Our outdoor Symphony Concerts have 
been just as successful as before and we 
are now drawing to a close. A special 
feature has been the incorporation of 
National Nights in the weekly programs. 
The orchestra plays selections from vari- 
ous “Old Country” composers, then a 
singing society puts on some of the songs 
indigenous to its native land. 

Detroit is gradually winning its place 
in the world of Art, as well as other 
things that begin with “A”. I forget 
just what they make here, but, the other 
day a neighbor’s child saw a vehicle ap- 
proaching, drawn by a small pony, and 
invited us all out to “See the big police- 
dog pulling the pop-corn wagon.” 

Well, as I was about to say when inter- 
rupted, we have now blossomed into 
Municipal Opera—out doors, A La St. 
Louis, and points West. Thaddeus 
Wronski, one of our foremost voice 
teachers, put it across very successfully. 
Long may it continue as an annual event! 

Our Municipal Theater is now assured. 
Coupled with it are schools for young 
Pavlowas.and Barrymores. Miss Bon- 
stelle, of whom it has been said, “God 
made the heavens, but Jessie makes the 


*Yes, that strikes home. Eds. are a 
peevish lot and in a moment of haste I 
chided Mr. Douglas for lack of defini- 
tion. Grosse Pointe might have been a 
suburb, a city, a street, or an oyster, for 
all I knew. To Detroiters it is something 
very comprehensible. Mr. Douglas is 
like Mr. Tyler. If he doesn’t like what 
you’re doing, he’ll tell you about it, vig- 
orously. I like a man like that. So I 
apologize for saying the Grosse Pointe 
program was incomplete.—Ep 
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stars,” has turned over her Stock-Com- 
pany Playhouse to trustees, supported by 
general subscription. The municipal trol- 
leys carried placards, asking for 50,000 
subscriptions of one dollar each. 

Mr. Frederick Schleider of New York 
opened the new four-manual Casavant at 
Boulevard Temple (Methodist) a short 
time ago. His demonstration of the long- 
lost art of improvisation was greatly ap- 
preciated by a crowded house. Elizabeth 
Rohns Davis, A.A.G.O., has been chosen 
as the permanent organist. 

One cannot speak of improvisation in 
these parts without thinking of Abram 
Ray Tyler, A.G.O., your regular Corre- 
spondent, who is now a patient in Ford 
Hospital. This is no joke for Tyler, 
but it is a joke to see him wonder why 
people are so kind to him at this time— 
after so many years spent in unselfish 
devotion to all good causes and for all 
comers! May his recovery be both 
speedy and complete! 

Beecher Aldrich, organist and choir- 
master at Christ Church (Episcopal), has 
been granted leave of absence for one 
year and will study in England. Mr. 
Aldrich and Mr. Tyler have conducted 
the annual Guild examinations at Christ 
Church for a long period. 

D’Aubigne Morel is back at his old post 
at Holy Redeemer (Roman Catholic) 
and the large chorus choir is already tak- 
ing on new life under his magnetic 
leadership. The former incumbent, 
Theodore Jansheski, entered into rest a 
few days ago. A number of his old 
choristers returned from their vacations 
to render their last testimonial to his 
faithfulness—the solemn High Mass for 


the Dead. What a difference a few 
weeks and a few words make! Instead 
of ending the Agnus Dei with: “Dona 
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AUGUST brought a decided lull in the 
usually brisk pace of organistic happen- 
ings in Los Angeles. Many of our busi- 
est organists have been on _ vacations, 
either filling summer engagements or 
making extended motor trips. Mr. Roy 
L. Medcalfe, Associate Editor of T.A.O., 
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Nobis Facem,” as on so many festive oc- 
casions, the same voices were obliged to 
sing: “Dona Ei Requiem Sempiternam.’ 
and his co-organist, Mr. George Broad- 
bent, made a grand tour of the North 
Pacific States including portions of 
Canada. They are again collaborating at 
the console in the Imperial, Long Beach. 

Dr. Ray Hastings and Mr. Albert 
Tufts have been keeping up a fine stand- 
ard of summer programs, judging from 
the specimen service sheets received by 
your Correspondent. 

Mr. Palmer Christian conducted a very 
successful master class in organ playing 
during portions of July and August, un- 
der the auspices of the University of 
Southern California. Part of the ses- 
sions were held in the Bovard Memorial 
of the University, which houses a Roberi- 
Morton 4m, while the remainder were 
held in the new First Baptist with its 4m 
Kimball. 

Mr. C. Sharp Minor, noted picture or- 
ganist, is back in the old home town 
where he became famous, playing the 
Moller 4m in the Shrine Auditorium 
which has become a picture palace for 
the summer. In October the Shrine will 
again house the Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco Grand Opera Company. 

Mr. E. H. Jost, Prest. of the Reuter 
Organ Co., has been making an extended 
stay among us, looking after the inter- 
ests of his Company on the coast. 

Lynnwood Farnam spent a month’s 
well earned vacation in Pasadena during 
July. Mr. Farnam’s delight in our well 
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known “climate” did not prevent him 
from giving the benefit of his coaching 
and help to several of Pasadena’s most 
progressive young organists. Mr. Far- 
nam and Mr. Clarence Mader of Hollis- 
ton Methodist were heard by a few 
friends in a very informal demonstra- 
tion of the 4m Reuter in Westminster 
Church, Pasadena. Mr. Farnam’s scin- 
tillating technic, and authoritative style 
were a great revelation to your Corre- 
spondent who had never heard him. 

As this letter is written Mr. Henry 
Platt, sales manager for Robert-Morton, 
is confined to the hospital as a result of 
a major operation. Reports indicate that 
a speedy convalescence will soon enable 
him to resume his duties. 

Mr. Albert Riemenschneider, of Cleve- 
land, conducted a master class for or- 
ganists at San Diego from August 6th 
to 31st. The course, which was attended 
by many prominent organists of South- 
ern California, was managed by Royal 
A. Brown, F.A.G.O., and Gladys Hol- 
lingsworth, F.A.G.O. All the sessions 
were given upon the 4-70 Austin in the 
magnificent Spreckels open air organ 
pavilion in Balboa Park, San Diego, dur- 
ing which Mr. Riemenschneider played 
upwards of two hundred numbers, includ- 
ing approximately one-third of Bach’s 
organ works, one-half of Widor’s. and 
the entire list of compositions of James 
H. Rogers. For the benefit of our 
brother and sister organists of the East, 
your Correspondent wishes to sav that 
there is at least one sensation left that 
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they have not experienced. It is to stand, 
as he did on Thursday, Aug. 30th, lean- 
ing on the rostrum of the pavilion, in the 
glare of the California sun, yet glorious- 
ly cool in the never failing San Diego 
ocean breeze, with the eye flitting from 
the magnificent Balboa Exposition build- 
ings over the green lawns and wooded 
ravines of the park, past the skyscrapers 
of San Diego to the blue waters of the 
Pacific, while the ear gave attention to a 
masterly rendition of Widor’s 6th. This 
lapse into the style rhapsodical was in- 
voluntary but your Correspondent hopes 
it will help every reader to realize that 
out here are other things beside stage 
jazz bands, kidnappers and Mack Sen- 
nett bathing girls. Come and see us and 
make the headquarters of T.A.O. your 
rendezvous. 

George E. Turner, A.A.G.O., your Rep- 
resentative, announces the opening, about 
Oct. 15th, of a new organ studio and 
school for all phases of church, concert, 
and theater organ playing. The organ 
which is being built by the Moller factory 
was specially designed by Mr. Turner 
and a corps of experts, and embodies 
numerous revolutionary features for a 
practise instrument. A full description 
and specification will appear in these 
pages in a subsequent issue. 
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WITH every summer there comes the 
vacation season, and with it that re- 
vitalization which is so important and 
inevitable, if we are to continue efficient- 
ly in our work. Some of us find a se- 
cluded lake where we can fish and read; 
others of us go to some oracle where we 
may receive inspiration and new ideas 
for the work of the coming year. To 
continue one’s routine indefinitely is im- 
possible. One of the problems of the 
teaching staff of Oberlin College, or any 
other school, is how to maintain its men- 
tal faculties and physical powers at its 
greatest efficiency. Dr. George W. An- 
drews, our great friend and_ teacher, 
seems to have solved this problem most 
successfully, for at a time when he had 
but one year more to serve before re- 
tirement, because of his physical vigor, 
high efficiency as a teacher, and enthusi- 
asm for his work, he was invited by the 
president of the college to serve an ad- 
ditional two years. This is an unpre- 
cedented honor at Oberlin College and 
represents a just appraisal of almost fifty 
years of teaching. 

In the organ department we have re- 
turning this year Mr. Laurel E. Yeamans 
who has had the unusual opportunity of 
two years’ study abroad with Bonnet and 
Vierne. Mr. Yeamans comes back to his 
work with an experience rich in the as- 
sociation with these men who mean sv 
much in the organistic world. During 
the last year and a half of his time in 
Paris, Mr. Yeamans served as organist 
and director of music at the American 
Church. -It is worthy of note that for at 
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least the last five years this church has 
been served by organists trained at Ober- 
lin. 

Mr. Bruce Davis, of the organ faculty, 
will spend the year 1928-29 in study and 
travel. He expects to be in New York 
for the winter months. 

Of this year’s graduating class, Mr. 
Donald Gilley goes to Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., as instructor of organ 
and theory; Mr. Leslie Spelman to Will- 
iam Woods College in Missouri as in- 
structor of organ and history of music; 
Miss Dorothy Brandon to Doane College, 
Crete, Nebraska, in like capacity; and 
Mr. Edward Colcord to Trinity Episcopal, 
Newark, Ohio. 


THE ORGANIST gets something in 
the London Mercury, a poem of two 
pages by Martin Armstrong, from which 
we quote a few lines: 

And as he crossed 
The empty close, the great mass rose and 
rose, 
Huge as a precipice in the summer night, 
Till the black porch yawned above him 
like a wave 


And swallowed him. Shrunk to a grain 


of sand 
He paused inside . . . . Then he sought 
Books of old music, chose his stops, 


began, 

And tremors shook the stillness, voices 
woke, 

And the emptiness was peopled with the 
life 
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Of crowding notes. Down the wide nave, 
along 

Cold aisles, through secret chapels and 
hanging vaults, 

Flowed the warm circulation of sweet 
sounds 

Like health into a body long depressed 

By numbness of disease... . 

The music stopped, and his full-statured 
spirit 

Shrivelled. The horror of sheer height 
hung above him, 

The horror of sheer depth was scooped 
below, 

And silence fell like doom. 


We are indebted to Mr. Henry E. Rice, 
of T.A.O.’s reader-family, for the op- 
portunity of reading this unusual poem 
and passing a few lines along to the rest 
of the family. 
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B's time theatre circuits want big time organ- 

They want the best and they pay the 

| No higher compliment could be paid the 

| Velazco Organ Studios than the fact that such 

big time circuits as Loew, Publix, Comerford 

| and Schwartz are using Velazco students for or- 
| 
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VELAZCO ORGAN STUDIOS, INC., SUITE 306, 1658 Broadway, N. Y. 


BIG CIRCUITS O. K. 
VELAZCO STUDENTS! 


The answer is—study where the big 


ganists. 


time circuits get organists. 
others under Broadway spotlights but he cannot 
put you there unless you give him a chance. 
Decide today to get into B:g Time. Write, tele- 
phone or call for information. 


Velazco has put 
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After years of experience with many organs, the Stanley Company of America selected the Moller “De 
Luxe” for their “Met” Theatre, Philadelphia. The largest and most versatile unit organ ever installed in any 
theatre. The Stanley Company own five other Moller “De Luxe” Organs. 


“In regard to the Moller ‘De Luxe’ in the ‘Met’, I wish to say I attended its dedication and was greatly 
impressed by the resources of this wonderful instrument. Just a glance at the Console shows the ‘Met’ houses the 
most complete organ in this section. 


“I might add, I have had the privilege of playing your new unit at the Sedgwick Theatre. It is truly a 
masterpiece. The action is wonderful. The individual tones and the grand ensemble are marvelous. The 
Tibias, Post Horn, English Horn, and, in fact, all the units impressed me as being outstanding in their respec- 
tive fields’ The accessories are complete. 


“The new ‘Miller De Luxe Unit’ is the ideal organ for any theatre and I wish you continued success. 
“Respectfully, 


“Roland A. Kearns, 
“Organist, Westmar Theatre, Norristown, Pa.” 


M. P. MOLLER 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs and Makers of the 
M. P. Moller “Famous Three” 


Factory and Executive Offices ~ HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


129 North Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 1263 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New 
Pa. York City, N. Y. 
1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 114-116 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
be , N.Y. Cal. 
8 Sateen, By, Bae, B 1626 California St., Denver, Colo. 4109 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1009 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 224 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Medical Arts Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Dr. Noble’s Choral Preludes 


A Brief Review of Some Organ Compositions 
Exclusively for the Services 


By ROLAND DIGGLE 


I HAVE a strong conviction that of all the organ music 
published during the past decade, among that which will 
live longest and be played most will be the Choral Pre- 
ludes of Dr. T. Tertius Noble, published by the Arthur 
P. Schmidt Company of Boston. 

I have used them constantly since they first began to 
appear some years ago and not only do they wear well 
with the player but the layman in the pew soon learns 
to love them if the different hymn-tunes are known. In 
one or two cases where the tunes were new, I used the 
hymn for three or four Sundays previous to playing the 
Choral Prelude; in this way the congregation not only 
learned a new tune but was prepared to understand and 
enjoy a new organ number. 

Dr. Noble has an exceptional gift for this sort of com- 
position ; he writes with a master hand and in every in- 
stance gives us a dignified, churchly work that cannot fail 
to enhance any service at which it is played. 

They are church music pure and simple, although Sr. 
Kripa and the Fantasy on A WELSH TUNE make recital 
material. All of them are of moderate difficulty and can 
be made effective on an average organ. What more can 
an organist ask for? Here they are in the order of their 
birth: 

MeE.LcoMBE: This tune is used for a number of hymns 
and makes an ideal service prelude. The introduction is 
of considerable length, founded on the first four notes of 
the melody. After this the tune is heard in the tenor, 


2 





beginning as in 1465, played straight through, while the 
free counterpoint used in the introduction sings itself 
along in a peaceful and tranquil manner. There are no 
difficulties and it is short enough to make an excellent 
offertory number. 

RockINGHAM: A lovely tune usually sung to the 
words “When I survey the wondrous Cross”, which it 
fits splendidly. In this, free use is made of.the first part 
of the tune, but in different rhythm. The melody (1466) 





is sung in the tenor register, the general character is 
peaceful, the treatment melodic and flowing. It makes 
an ideal prelude for a communion service, as the tune is 
often sung to the words of the hymn “My God and is 
Thy table spread.” 

St. ANN: Here we have an excellent postlude on one 
of the finest tunes in the hymn book. Much use is made 
of the first four notes of the tune (1467) and the general 
stvle is somewhat rugged. The tune itself is given out 
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on the pedals, while free treatment, contrapuntal and har- 
monic, is freely indulged in. There is a short Coda in 
which the first phrase of the tune is given out on the 
Tuba. 





Ff é 


DunpbeEE: This is an especially effective number for 
either prelude or postlude. The tune, from the Scottish 
Psalter 1615, is a magnificent example of what a whole- 
some tune should be. In the treatment of this, the Com- 
poser uses the first part of the tune (1468) as a melodic 
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bass, with free chord treatment on the manuals. Imme- 
diately following this the same part of the melody is given 
in the left hand but with an entirely different rhythm. 
The second part of the tune is treated in the same man- 
ner. After this there is a modulation to the dominant, 
with a pedal point; the whole tune is used here, first 
part in the pedals, then on the manuals with chromatic 
treatment. After a brief passage in the dominant, the 
whole tune is played through with free counterpoint and 
much chromatic harmony. Personally it is one of my 
favorites, and what is more the congregation likes it. 
Picarpy: This beautiful tune, which is founded on an 
old French folksong, deserves to be much better known 
than it is; it may be found among the communion hymns 
in the Episcopal Hymnal, also in Songs of Praise. The 
first part consists of a bold harmonization of the melody. 
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This is later followed (1469) by the tune in the tenor 
register with free parts for the right hand and pedals. 
Towards the end the melody is suggested in the tonic 
major, making a tranquil and calm ending. 
STRACATHRO: This tune (1470) is little known in 
America; it was written by Charles Hutcheson (1792- 
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1860) and is on old Scotch melody. In this lovely tune, 
the composer has given a distinct Scotch idiom to the 
setting. The counter themes which entwine themselves 
round the melody are simple and diatonic. 

St. Kitpa: Like Dundee, this is of Scottish origin 
and has the same masculine flavor. The first half of the 
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melody is given out in the pedals, with detached chords 
on the manuals. This is at once followed by a rippling 
passage on the manuals, with the same portion of the 
tune as the melody. The second part is treated in the 
same way. Following this, much use is made of frag- 
ments of the tune, working up to a big climax, then a 
soft portion with some lovely writing, soon to be follow- 
ed by a gradual build up to another climax. From here 
the main theme is used first as a melody, then as a pedal 
theme, bringing the composition to a close with a blaze 
of tone. This is a stunning number and is a favorite 
with everyone. I have used it as prelude, postlude, and 
recital number, and it never fails to go over big. It is 
a piece that does not depend on the tune for its success, 
but played with musical insight is as fine a piece as Dr. 
Noble has given us. 

WatsaL: This fine tune is from Matthew Wilkin’s 
Psalter, about 1730. It is also attributed to Purcell 
(1658-1695) but of this there is no certainty. It is usual- 
ly sung to the hymn “O Lord and Master of us all’. 
The treatment (1471) is somewhat modal in character. 


French Horo 


14 





By way of an introduction the whole tune is used, with 
very free contrapuntal and harmonic treatment. The 
tune proper is given out in the tenor register. Later on 
there is a considerable passage for manuals only, using 
fragments of the main theme, then a dominant pedal 
point. The final use of the tune is treated with consid- 
erable ornamentation. In the short Coda there is a sad 
wailing passage on a tonic pedal. 

FANTASY ON A WELSH TUNE: The tune Ton-y-Botel 
(or Tune of the Bottle) was found on the shore near an 
old fishing village on the coast of Carmathenshire, South 
Wales, where it was supposed to have been washed up 
by the sea. The tune is very popular in Wales where it 
is sung with much enthusiasm. In America it is sung to 
the hymn “Once to every man and nation comes the 
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moment to decide.” The Introduction (1472) is some- 
what rugged and wild in style; much use is made of the 
fine, virile and rhvthmic feeling of this really splendid 
tune. After a gradual diminuendo, the melody is given 
out (1473) as a solo, the flowing counterpoint above be- 
ing of a very free and ornamental character; the pace 
here is much slower, and the general character of a sad 
and passionate nature. Soon after this, there is a big 
passage working up to a tremendous climax, with the 
main theme thundered out on the pedals. A short Coda 
built on the triplet figure brings the piece to a triumphant 
end. This piece is the biggest of those so far published ; 
it is difficult and demands a fair sized instrument. It 
makes a magnificent postlude, and a very showy recital 
number. Here again knowledge of the tune is not essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of the piece, it goes and that’s all 
there is to it. 
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Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 
c.q.cq.qc—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
PAUL AMBROSE: “Savior AcaIn To Tuy DEAR 
NAME”, 8p. violin obligato, 1. cq. e. This is the kind of 
music most volunteer choirs and most congregations are 
looking for; it is tuneful, rhythmic, appealing, and bears 
the stamp of inspiration rather than that of a music fac- 
tory. It can be done just as well without the violin, or 
the organist can play the obligato himself. (Presser 
1928, 15c) 

CHARLES HUERTER: “THE SHADOWS OF THE 
EveninG. Hour”, 6p. cq. 1. e. A lovely melody nicely 
harmonized to make an attractive piece of music for the 
average choir and congregation; illustration 1479 shows 
the opening measures and adequately portrays the whole 
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spirit of the anthem. It is merely a beautiful way of ex- 
pressing a beautiful thought by means of the choir. We 
recommend it to all choirs. (Ditson 1927, 12c) 

WILLIAM LESTER: “Fierce was THE WILD BIL- 
Low”, 6p. cqu. The Composer has proved the merit of 
his work in a great many cases, so this too must be a 
very fine anthem, but Dr. Noble ruined your reviewer’s 
taste for every setting than the one he wrote, and much 
as we want to pay glowing tribute to this work, we can’t 
do it and be as honest as these review pages must be. 
We can say, however, with perfect truth, that the set- 
ting fits the text very well, is rugged enough where need- 
ed, and smooth enough where needed; the musicianship 
is excellent, and there is every evidence of inspiration 
too. Those who have no setting of this text should se- 
cure an examination copy of both settings and thus over- 
come the reviewer’s handicap. (Ditson 1927, 12c) 

P. C. LUTKIN: “THe Knicut oF BETHLEHEM”, 5p. 
cqu. me. A smooth setting, and effective, of a text that 
has already so thoroughly won the reviewer’s favor that 
no other setting can have a fair chance of unbiased re- 
view. It seems better to admit a bias than to try to fool 
one’s self or one’s readers by pretending to be enthusi- 
astic and disinterested when all the while some bit of a 
tune is pressing forward in the memory and crying, 
Hypocrite. Those not having a setting of this text are 
referred to the present one and the Bornschein setting 
formerly reviewed. (Gray 1928, 12c) 

FRANK L. SEALY: “O IsraeL RETURN UNTO THE 
Lorp Your Gop”, 12 p. cq. b. t. me. When the Warden 
of the Guild writes an anthem it ought to be an event in 
Guild circles, not because Wardens have not done that 
before, but because we are all swayed more or less by 
names, and an anthem by the Warden is more valuable 
to a Guildian than one by, say, the president of the N. 
A.O. Anyway the present number has both musician- 
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s\.ip and musical qualities ; it opens with a tenor recitative 
and aria, and then a brief duet, trio, and contrapuntal 
section. The counterpoint, somewhat in fugue style, is 
followed by a variety of interesting treatments, including 
both a climax and some quiet passages. Then there is a 
fine bass solo, and a final chorus is introduced with ex- 
cellent effect by a unison passage. Altogether it is an 
anthem that will command the respect of all who have 
choirs capable of presenting it adequately. (Gray 1928, 
15c) 


Thanksgiving Suggestions 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “I WILt Extor 
Ture”, Thanksgiving anthem, 6p. cq. me. Those who 
are constantly working upward will find this an excellent 
introduction to the work of one of the English-speaking 
world’s most important present-day composers. It is 
tuneful and more rhythmic in a simple, direct way than 
the Composer is now writing, though it is virtually a new 
anthem. But it has that combination of musicianship 
and practical musical appeal which make it worthy of 
use ; such little difficulties as crop up here and there will 
be an excellent tonic for a striving choir, but these “diffi- 
culties” are so trival that it would be hard for the re- 
viewer to explain. further just what he actually means. 
It’s a good anthem; get it. (Ditson 1925, 12c) 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK: “FATHERS OF THE 
Free”, 10p. cq. me. Written for the “Ceremonies of the 
Hall of Fame 1927,” says the title-page, and more prac- 
tical musical qualities than this Composer usually writes, 
say most of us. It is musicianly, yet there is the stamp 
of musical inspiration behind it, and given a good chor- 
us, it will prove to be a great piece of music for the 
musician and a pleasure for the congregation. It might 
serve as a Thanksgiving anthem, since our literature for 
that festival is mostly made in Europe. (Gray 1927) 

GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN: “How EXcet_ent 
1s Tuy Lovinc KINDNEsS”, 9p. cq. a. me. A vigorous 
praise anthem suitable for Thanksgiving, founded on 
good themes, with a good smooth contrast section, and 
jubilant enough to meet the needs of a festival service. 
There is also an excellent lento section of fine unaccom- 
panied choral work. (Ditson 1925, 15c) 

L. H. HORTON: “PratsE THE Lorp”, 10p. cq. 1. e. 
A vigorous praise anthem, straight-forward style of writ- 
ing, with contrast from the two solo passages and the 
quiet movement for the chorus. It ought to be useful 
for the Thanksgiving season. (Flammer 1927, 16c) 

W. J. MARSH: “PraisE AND THANKSGIVING”, a 
cantata, 64p. Either the reviewer is particularly peace- 
ful towards the world today or this is an unusually good 
cantata from the practical musical viewpoint. It is not 
difficult, for chorus or quartet, can be done by a moder- 
ately fair volunteer chorus, has tunefulness and yet is 
not trivial, has thematic worthiness and yet is not deadly 
dull; its text is suitable for any neutral season if need 
be, but seems particularly appropriate for the American 
Thanksgiving service. There is not much repetition of 
words, such as makes most of the old school of com- 
position useless in modern churches; there are solos of 
good length and true musical qualities for each voice. 
In fact it is a good, practical, easy, desirable cantata for 
the vast majority of choirs, whether volunteer choruses 
or paid quartets. (Schmidt 1925, 75c) 


W. J. MARSH: “Rejoice IN THE Lorp”, 9p. cq. me. 
A vigorous anthem that can serve for a Thanksgiving 
service, since the materials for such are so limited. It 
is jubilant, tuneful and rhythmic enough to support the 
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jubilation, varied enough to izterest both choir and con- 
gregation; it has good workmanship, and its themes are 
not without inspirational merit. We recommend it, 
especially for choruses. (Schmidt 1925, 15c) 

F. T. RUSSELL: “Great is THE Lorv”, 8p. cq. 1. e. 
Another jubilant anthem suitable, by spirit rather than 
actual text, for the difthcult Thanksgiving service; it is 
simple and direct, with enough tunefulness and rhythm 
to carry it along effectively from beginning to end. (Ash- 
mall 1926, 15c) 

ALFRED WOOLER: “Break FortH INTO Joy”, 
6p. cq. t. e. A jubilant anthem that suggests itself for 
the Thanksgiving season; it is simple, rhythmic, melodi- 
ous enough to make a general appeal, and well within 
reach of the young volunteer chorus. There is a middle 
contrast section of quiet materials in minor key. (Sum- 
my 1927, 15c) 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to 
be up to the minute in their knowledge of the newest of 
today’s literature for organ and choir. We ask our 
readers to cooperate by placing their orders with the pub- 
lishers who make these pages possible; their names and 
addresses will be found in the Directory pages of this 
issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
¢.g.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or 
quartet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
§.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, 
high voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment ; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


SONGS: CHURCH: W. J. Kraft: “Assurance”, 3p. 


mv. e. <A stately song of the usual score. (Ditson 
50c) 

G. B. Nevin: “Jesus Do Roses Grow so Red”, 4p. m. 
and 1. me. In minor key, a memorial song of in- 
tense feeling and excellent musicianship. (Ditson 
50c) 


F. Wrigley: “My God My Father”, 1.m.h. e. 3p. A song 


of tuneful qualities that will prove attractive. 
(Schroeder 50c) 
DUETS: CHURCH: W. H. Jones: “And I saw a 


New Heaven”, s-a. or t-b. e. 7p. A smoothly-written 
duet on a text that is always in order; opens with 
high-voice solo. (Schmidt!60c) 

A. P. Risher: “Nearer My God to Thee”, s-a. or t-b. e. 
6p. A tuneful setting that will be popular with all 
average congregations. (Schmidt 50c) 

R. W. Voris: “Lead Us O Father”, a-t. 4p. e. An 
effective combination for practical results, with 
enough tunefulness to put it over. (Schmidt 50c) 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: H. A. Mackinnnon: 

! “Ballad of Saint Stephen”, unison, 5p. e. Another 
number in ye olden style that is consistently handled, 
and a text that appoints it to the Christmas season 
though it is hardly useful in any but the freest of 
church services. Here’s a composer who needs 
watching. (Gray 12c) 

CHORUSES: WOMEN’S VOICES: W. J. Marsh: 
“The Flower Fair at Peking,” 12p. md. 3-part. 
Here’s an unusual thing for a program, with good 
Chinese flavor produced by consecutive fifths, 
fourths, and anything else that will contribute to the 


result. It’s a Texas F.M.C. prize work and worth 
adding to any good program. (Schmidt 16c) 
SONGS: SECULAR: P. James: “The Guardian 


Roses”, hv. vd. 3p. In the composer’s well known mod- 
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ern style wherein tunes as such are displaced and 
unusual and unexpected harmonic progressions give 
the singer something to do besides wondering how 
she looks, which in this case would be he, as it is 
rather a tenor’s song, with a mild beginning, and a 
big climax, all in three short pages. (Gray 50c) 

G. B. Nevin: “My Love for You”, h. 1. e. 2p. Where- 
in the organ composer goes further along the new 
road of song and displays a lyric quality and sense 
of the singable, rather unexpected in an organ com- 
poser. It is tuneful, rhythmic, and comprehensible 
and enjoyable to an audience. (Ditson 50c) 

V. L. Schertzinger: “An Old Adobe”, h.m.l. e. 4p. An- 
other very attractive melody well set as a song, 
making wholesome diet for an audience. (Ditson 
50c) 

JAZZ: Feist issues in usable form “Jeannine I Dream 
of Lilac Time, an attractive waltz with real melody; 
“Chiquita”, another good waltz; ‘Too Busy”, and 
we hope we’re all too busy to read the text not only 
of this but of all other jazz songs: “I Tore Up 
Your Picture”, another attractive waltz; “You’re a 
Real Sweetheart”, which is a real tune in 4-4; and 
“Down Where the Sun Goes Down.” 

Shapiro issues “Always the Same Sweet Pal’, a 3-4 of 
good melody; “That’s My Weakness Now”, which 
everybody knows; “Jo-Anne”, a 4-4; “One in a Mil- 
lion Like Mary”, with a million songs just like this 
and every other bit of jazz; “Anita”, a 3-4; and “All 
of the Time’, in 4-4 which, as the radio announcer 
would story-ize it, is when and how we of the the- 
ater profession must use jazz, especially when we 
can find it as musical as this number. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


BY FAR the most interesting of the new issues is the 
delightful classical dance-suit by Karg-Elert, which he 
calls Partita IN E. The first number, a well sounding 
ENntTRATA, would make a fine festive postlude ; CANZONE 
is a broad cantabile, richly harmonized, with some fine 
five-part writing which works up to a splendid climax ; 
I like this number muchly and it makes an ideal service 
prelude, especially if your instrument has some good solo 
registers ; CORRENT E SICILIANO should make an excellent 
recital number; the Corrente section is for manuals only 
and the pedal part for the remainder consists of long sus- 
tained notes, save for a short solo passage; towards the 
end the composer employs one of his favorite devices—a 
soft high note on the manual weighted down as in the 
good old standby, Dubois’s Marcu oF THE Maci. This 
number is very delightful and with taste on the part of 
the player it is sure to make a hit. Number four is a 
RIGAUDON ; the opening direction “Allegro gajo e rustico” 
gives one a good idea what to expect. This number is 
by far the most difficult ofithe set and calls for some skill- 
ful pedalling and careful registration; here again we 
have a recital number that should go over in great shape. 
The SARABANDE is an excellent study in pedalling a mel- 
ody; not very difficult, it makes a fine service prelude 
working up to a big climax. Next is a GAVOTTE E CarIL- 
Lon which I find less interesting ; the bell element is less 
prominent than the title leads one to expect and the regis- 
tration strikes me as being fussy. FINALE is a repetition 
of ENTRATA, with some small changes, rounding off the 
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suite with a stunning cadence. I shall be surprised if this 
SuITE does not become popular with our recitalists; per- 
sonally I like it better than anything this Composer has 
done since the CHoRAL PRELUDES; the work is not un- 
reasonably difficult and can be made effective on a mod- 
erate-sized instrument. 

From the same publishers—Novello & Co. of London 
—there is In Exiru Israet by Basil Harwood, in the 
form of a March and Trio with some extra sections tack- 
ed on; it tends to make it sound patchy and while the 
quality of the music is first class the work does not seem 
to “jell”. It is quite difficult and candidly I don’t believe 
it is worth the work. l 

From Paxton of London there come a number of very 
useful transcriptions, ON Wincs oF SonG, Mendelssohn, 
transcribed by Hugh Blair, makes an admirable service 
number, suitable for prelude or offertory, not difficult 
but effective on almost any organ. ANDANTE in F, Gluck, 
arranged by J. Stuart Archer, a lovely piece of music 
from Gluck’s OrpHeus, is well worth playing. Pas- 
TORALE, Scarlatti, arranged by J. Stuart Archer, is use- 
ful for teaching material. H1npo Sonc, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, arranged by J. Stuart Archer, is one of the. most 
playable arrangements of this popular number that I 
know of. From the same publisher, and by the way all 
the publications of the Paxton Company can be obtained 
in New York from the Marks Music Company, there 
comes a set of twelve studies on “Old English Hymn 
Tunes” by C. Charlton Palmer, of Canterbury Cathedral. 
These studies are well written and I have found them 
very useful as preludes and postludes. The tunes treated 
in this set are Dundee, Irish, Surrey, a fine postlude on 
St. Magnus, Wareham, a solemn march for advent on 
Southwell, a toccata on Old 100th, and one or two others 
not so well known in America. 

From Alphonse Leduc there is a LAMENTO by Marcel 
Dupre, an effective piece of writing of its type, but is not 
the sort of music that there is much use for here in 
America. 

Another work from France is a “symphonie” by Camille 
Jacquemin dedicated to Louis Vierne, three movements, 
rather weak Vierne, and dull and uninteresting ; however, 
if you have been bitten by the French music bug you 
may like it. 

Albert Beterlin’s offertoire JuBILaTE Deo is a clever 
treatment of a plain song theme; the writing is largely 
canonic and there is a well built climax; it is fairly diffi- 
cult and should make an excellent prelude. (Schola 
Cantorum, Paris). 

From Oxford University Press there is a PRELUDE Im- 
PROVISATION on “Veni Emmanuel” by Arthur Egerton, a 
well written piece of music that will make a good service 
number for churches where the tune is known. I should 
hesitate to use it otherwise. The piece does not seem to 
hold together as it should and there seems to be quite 
a let-down in the andante con moto section; it strikes me 
that it is the fault of the tune ; however, with some work- 
ing out it can be made effective. The same Composer 
gives us AN Easter PRELUDE (O Filii et Filiae), not 
as difficult and much shorter; otherwise what I have said 
about the Veni Emmanuel applies to this number as well. 
Both numbers show individuality and we look forward 
to other works from Mr. Egerton’s pen. 

How many organists have read Charles Stanford 
Terry’s Biography of Bach? This tremendously inter- 
esting work of some 250 pages has lately been published 
and should be in the library of every organist worthy 
the name. It is the sort of book that one can pick up at 
any odd minute and enjoy; by all means get a copy even 
if you have to go without lunch for a few days. Order 
direct through T.A.O. 











